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THE history of the Revolutions by which the kingdom of Italy 
was brought into existence is, from whatever point of view it 
may be considered, perhaps the most important and the most 
dramatic history of modern times. In the work before us,! 
Mr. Bolton King has succeeded in producing a very clear and 
exhaustive description of the plottings of the secret societies 
and the Parliamentary intrigues, of the diplomatic negotiations 
and the campaigns, which led as their final result to the annexa- 
tion by the kingdom of Sardinia of the other States of the Italian 
peninsula. It is a subject which, as the author remarks, has 
been hitherto most inadequately dealt with, and presented in a 
badly proportioned or unreadable form. This reproach cannot 
be addressed to Mr. King’s two volumes, for out of the vast 
amount of materials which, with praiseworthy industry, he has 
collected from nearly nine hundred works, he has constructed 
a vivid and picturesque narrative, in which the course of events 
in Italy, during the greater part of a century, and the men who 
played a leading part therein, are set before the reader in 
well-ordered sequence, and, generally speaking, with due regard 
to their respective importance. But, while admiring the 
judgment with which the various facts are marshalled, and 
especially the lucidity with which the tangled mass of petty 
jealousies and animosities, of plotting and scheming, which 
apparently constitutes Parliamentary Government in Italy, is 
unravelled and explained, we cannot always contemplate the 
facts or the persons described by the author from the same 
standpoint, or, in very many cases, accept his opinions and 
appreciations. Mr. King is a strong partisan of Italian Unity ; 
he professes much admiration for the men by whom it was 
brought about, and an equally decided aversion for the 
Sovereigns who were dethroned and the men who served them. 

\ A History of the Italian Unity. Being a Political History of Italy from 1814 
to 1871. By Bolton King, M.A. Two vols. London: Nisbet and Co. 
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He is, however, impartial enough when describing the leading 
statesmen of Italy, to blame sometimes their actions, and to 
depict their morals with an unsparing hand. His Majesty 
Victor Emmanuel is thus represented as “a rough, good-natured, 
bad-tempered man, of phenomenal ugliness, plain, almost 
boorish in his tastes, without a trace of genius, but with a 
certain robust, direct common-sense ;” and whose “ private life 
was divided between vulgar profligacy and sport.” Of his 
greatest Minister, Count Cavour, we are told that “the stain of 
dishonourable means tarnishes his memory, but he never played 
a double game, except when it seemed an unavoidable necessity 
to his great goal... . Cavour has often been compared to 
Bismarck; but however like their work, their methods had 
nothing in common, save in a common readiness to lie, when 
lying served their ends. But where Cavour’s lies came singly, 
Bismarck’s came in bundles.” Ratazzi, whom the King much 
preferred to Cavour, as being more of a courtier, is shown to 


have been “a thin, pedantic, somewhat acrid man, . . . whose 
sensitiveness brooded over injuries, and made it difficult to 
heal old grievances; a man neither firm nor strong, ... with 


no passions, no high courage, no deep convictions, with an 
instinct for partisanship and intrigue, which revelled in small 
falsehoods and by-paths, that came more of cowardice and 
indecision than trickery.” 

It is thus that Mr. King very frankly unmasks his heroes 
and reveals to us what sort of men made the Italian Revolution. 
But when he treats of Catholic Sovereigns, and, especially, of 
the Popes, his judgment is so warped by religious and political 
prejudices, and he shows such a readiness to give credit to the 
accusations of their enemies, while attaching, apparently, very 
slight importance to the testimony of their adherents, that it 
becomes impossible for Catholics to follow him as a safe guide, 
and to adopt the conclusions which he presents to his readers. 
Instead, therefore, of regarding the creation of the new State as 
the result of the efforts of an oppressed people struggling to 
free itself from its tyrants, we must submit that it would be 
really more in accordance with the facts, even as presented by 
Mr. King, to assert that its various elements were agglomerated 
by means of the intrigues of an ambitious Sovereign and of 
his unprincipled Ministers, aided by conspirators whose main 
objects, besides their own aggrandizement, were the destruction 
of the Papacy and the extirpation of Christianity. 
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The fall of Napoleon I., and of the kingdoms which he had 
founded on the ruins of the Italian States, may be looked upon 
as the beginning of the political movement which ended in 
the taking of Rome in 1870; for, with the restoration of the 
former Sovereigns coincided the organization of secret societies 
which aimed at diffusing among the masses throughout the 
Peninsula the idea of a United Italy, either as a federation of 
independent States, or as a kingdom under an Italian prince. 
The first exponent of this idea was the association known as the 
Carbonari, an offshoot of the Freemasons, who had long 
existed in the south of Italy. The opinions of its members were 
republican, and their original aims had been the overthrow of 
Murat and the expulsion of the French. But after the return of 
the Bourbons the society spread gradually northwards ; and its 
specious doctrines, a vague mixture of democracy and com- 
munism clothed in mystic phraseology ; its secret rites, and its 
rules, overtly inspired by an austere morality, attracted to it 
all those who, for one reason or another, were discontented with 
the restored Governments; and Carbonarism soon became “a 
vast Liberal association, with more power to destroy than to 
create.” When the insurrections brought about by the influence 
of this society in the kingdom of Naples in 1820, in Piedmont 
in 1821, and in Romagna in 1833, had failed one after the other, 
more (according to Mr. King) owing to the apathy of the masses 
and the incapacity of the leaders than to the intervention of 
Austria, another and a far more powerful organization took its 
place. The new brotherhood, entitled La Giovine Italia (Young 
Italy), which owed its origin to Giuseppe Mazzini, professed to 
aim at higher things than the overthrow of the absolute govern- 
ments and the expulsion of the Austrians. According to the 
views of its founder, regenerated Italy was to be republican and 
indivisible ; it was to initiate a new life among the nations; it 
was to form an “ideal commonwealth, where privilege was 
banished, where the poor were made the State's first care, where 
association and education opened an infinite vista of progress.” 
This desirable result was not, however, to be brought about by 
the action of the Italian princes and of their standing armies ; 
it was by the rising in mass of the people that the unity of 
Italy, with Rome as its capital, was to be established, and secret 
societies were to furnish the machinery for diffusing these ideas 
and preparing the popular upheaval. 

Mr. King is evidently an admirer of Mazzini, yet he has to 
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confess that he was “dogmatic and intolerant ;” unable to see the 
other side of a question, and convinced that his political beliefs 
were articles of faith that admitted no questioning. Mr. King 
attempts also to prove, but not very successfully, that Mazzini 
was no partisan of political assassination. It is true that many 
assassinations were unjustly ascribed to his influence, but even 
the extracts from his works given in Mr. King’s Appendix, show 
that in “ very exceptional cases” he did not consider assassination 
wrong ; that he “refused to condemn the honest assassinator as 
morally guilty,’ and that he justified assassination when it was 
the only means of attacking a tyranny, and was likely to over- 
throw the tyranny. Now the plan which the well-known 
correspondent of the 7Zzmes, Antonio Gallenga, formed, in 
1833, of assassinating Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, was 
not an attempt to overthrow a tyranny, since he declared to 
Mazzini that he wished to avenge those who had perished in 
the Revolution of 1831,' and yet Mazzini has confessed that, 
after trying to dissuade him, “as he always did in similar cases,” 
he allowed himself to be convinced that Gallenga had really < 
divine mission to prove to despots that even one man has it in 
his power to put an end to their rule; and that he gave hima 
thousand francs and told him where he could procure a passport 
for Turin. Soon after, at Gallenga’s request, he sent him a 
dagger ; and, if the plot did not succeed and the King’s life was 
spared, it was not owing to any scruple of conscience or refusal 
of assistance on the part of Mazzini. Such was the man who 
had perhaps the largest share in spreading throughout Italy the 
idea of unity, though his nebulous theories would probably 
never have attained to any definite result, had not the aspira- 
tions to which they gave rise been skilfully utilized by the more 
clear-sighted and practical intellect of Count Cavour as means 
for extending the dominions of the House of Savoy. 

It is needless to say that the social condition of the Italian 
States, against whose rulers the Carbonari and the Mazzinians 
conspired and revolted, and who were overthrown at last by the 
still more insidious intrigues of Cavour, is depicted by Mr. King 
in the lurid colours usually employed when Catholic countries 
are described by Protestant writers. Such writers assume that 
a nation cannot thrive and progress save under Parliamentary 
institutions, and that civilization and culture are unattainable 


1 Letter of Mazzini to Campanella, in P. Mencacci, J/emorie documentate per la 
Storia della Rivoluzione Ltaliana, vol. i. p. 256. 
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without an uncontrolled liberty of talking and writing ; and the 
aversion to a representative form of government and to the 
unhindered expression of political opinions, constitutes the chief 
accusation brought by Mr. King against the princes of Italy. 
But is it surprising if these Sovereigns—who had seen the 
tranquillity and prosperity which Italy enjoyed in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century destroyed by the irruption of 
the devastating hordes of the French Republic—should have 
viewed with distrust and dread any innovation which recalled 
the revolutionary doctrines of which they and their subjects had 
so recently experienced the disastrous results? Are they to be 
blamed if they declined to assist their adversaries and provide 
them with weapons by granting Constitutional liberties, which 
they clearly foresaw would be used for the purpose of overturn- 
ing their thrones? And were the repressive measures which they 
were obliged to employ more severe than those of any Govern- 
ment or party which has been obliged to fight for its existence? 

In the impossibility of refuting, in a short notice, all the 
misrepresentations of which the Italian princes have been the 
victims, it may, perhaps, suffice to examine whether the two 
Governments most reviled by the Mazzinian and anti-Catholic 
writers from whom Mr. King seems to have derived most 
of his information—that of the Neapolitan Bourbons and that 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs—deserved the virulent denunciations 
hurled against them, and whether the work before us renders 
sufficient justice to the efforts they made to develop the 
resources of their States and promote the welfare of their 
subjects. This very important detail has, in fact, been neglected 
by Mr. King; and yet, to begin with the Sovereigns of Naples, 
even in the last century, both Charles III., son of Philip V. of 
Spain, who ascended the throne in 1734, and his successor, 
Ferdinand IV. (who in 1815 adopted the title of Ferdinand I. 
of the Two Sicilies), had enriched the kingdom by many public 
works and institutions before the invasion of the French 
Republicans plunged the country into civil war and deluged 
it with blood. Ports were deepened and enlarged, marshes 
drained, roads constructed ; both the commercial and military 
navies were Augmented ; the cities were embellished ; the people 
became more industrious, and the population had doubled 
between 1734 and 1798.1 The reign of Francis I. was short, 

1 Rapporto generale sulla situaztone delle Strade, sulle benificaziont e sugli edifizt 
pubblict, etc. Diretto al Ministro delle Finanze. Napoli, 1827. 
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and was not distinguished by any great undertaking; but his 
code of forest-laws has the merit of being the first in Europe 
to guard against the denudation of mountains, the usual cause 
of dangerous torrents, by prohibiting the destruction of the 
woods which clothe their sides." 

It is against Ferdinand II., who by his courageous 
resistance kept the revolutionary party so long at bay, that the 
greatest animosity is very naturally displayed by the defeated 
and exiled conspirators whose writings are generally accepted 
as conclusive evidence with regard to the events of his reign. 
And yet it is not difficult to prove that few monarchs have 
done more to benefit their subjects by their constant efforts 
to encourage agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. It 
is necessary to remember that the individualism of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the spirit of self-help and self-reliance 
which have -built up the British Empire are not to be found 
among the easy-going, pleasure-loving races of the South of 
Europe, which prefer to expect in every undertaking the 
initiative of the State, and allow it to guide them in all their 
enterprises. The Neapolitans were not, however, deprived of 
self-government, for there was no monarchical State in Europe 
where the middle classes enjoyed such a large share in the 
management of public affairs; all the public employments were 
open to them; they filled not only the municipal and district 
councils, but also the General Councils, which controlled the 
administration of each province, received the annual reports of 
the /nxtendente, and had the power of censuring the conduct of 
that functionary.” 

When Ferdinand II. came to the throne his first act was 
to diminish the civil list by 370,000 ducats (£61,666) ; he then 
gave up the royal chases of Persano, Venafro, Mondragone, 
and others, as well as the pasturages reserved for the royal 
flocks, which were restored to fifty communes; he granted a 
general amnesty to all political exiles, to some of whom he 
even gave influential positions in the civil and military service ; 
and he sent visitors to inspect the prisons, where, by his orders, 
all the subterranean cells were walled up. To the enterprising 
spirit of Ferdinand II. are owing the first railways constructed 
in Italy; the first suspension bridges, and the first electric 


1 Rapporto generale, p. 8. 
? Hervey St. Denys, Histoire de la Révolution dans les Deux Siciles, p. 364; 
Durelli, Cexno Storico di Ferdinando [/. p. 19. Napoli, 1859. 
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telegraph made in Italy ; the first lighthouses on the lenticular 
system raised on the coasts of Italy ; and the first steamer built 
in an Italian dockyard.!' At the beginning of his reign in 1830 
the kingdom contained 1,505 miles of roads, only sixty-four 
miles of which had been made during the nine years of the 
French occupation; yet before the end of 1855 the amount 
had been increased by 3,083 miles. By the orders of King 
Ferdinand, extensive tracts of marshy and pestilential lands 
had been reclaimed between 1830 and 1857, near Tarento, 
Brindisi, Monticelli, and Nola; many torrents had been 
embanked and more than fifty important bridges constructed ; 
the lakes of Salpi and Agnano drained; and in the basin of 
the lower Volturno, once a dreary, sterile district, inhabited 
by a few sickly peasants, fifty-three square miles were rendered 
productive, and were soon covered with farmhouses and 
villages.” 

Many of the principal ports of the kingdom, such as Brindisi, 
Tarento, Bari, Barletta, and Catania, owe their prosperity to the 
works carried out by the direction of Ferdinand II., and there 
are few Neapolitan cities which he did not adorn by some 
public building. He founded military and naval schools at 
Maddaloni, Gaeta, and Procida; a military hospital at Caserta ; 
a veterinary and agricultural school at Naples; model farms 
and agricultural schools at Caserta, Salerno, and Naples; a 
school for soldiers’ daughters, and three high schools for girls 
at Naples; deaf and dumb schools at Naples and Palermo; 
orphanages at Catania, Messina, and in many other parts of 
his kingdom ; and he opened and endowed no less than twenty- 
seven hospitals, besides rebuilding and enlarging many of those 
already existing.® Ferdinand II. also reorganized the Royal 
Mint, which he provided with improved machinery, and he 
encouraged by rewards and bounties the establishment of 
manufactories of cotton, wool, and silk both in the kingdom 
of Naples and in Sicily. He was no partisan of a system of 
absolute protection, and at the beginning of his reign he lowered 
the duties on over a hundred classes of foreign products useful 
for manufactures or agriculture, and abolished the export duties 
on native products; he concluded treaties of commerce with 
nearly all the States of Europe, and the beneficial results of 
his policy may be estimated by the fact that the commercial 
1 Ch. Garnier, Ze Royaume des Deux Siciles, p. 6. Paris, 1866. 

2 Durelli, p. 76. 3 Jd. p. 91. 
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navy of the Two Sicilies, which in 1825 reckoned 5,008 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 107,938 tons, had increased in 1855 to 9,174 
vessels, and the tonnage to 230,000 tons; while that of all the 
other States of Italy amounted to only 7,226 vessels.! 

Ferdinand II. took no less interest in the progress of 
learning than in the development of the material resources of 
his kingdom. Museums of anatomy and zoology were formed 
in the University of Naples, and its physical laboratory was 
much enlarged ; courses of special branches of pathology were 
opened in three of the principal hospitals of Naples, and five 
Lyceums, or high schools, were added to the four already 
existing in the provinces. The /mstituto ad’Incorragiamento, 
founded in 1806, for the promotion of natural science, agri- 
culture, art, and manufactures, was enlarged by the gift of 
scientific collections, and the addition of classes of mathematics 
and chemistry. The astronomical observatory of Naples, founded 
by Ferdinand I., was completed; and a meteorological obser- 
vatory was built on the site of Mount Vesuvius, and amply 
provided with laboratories and instruments for research.2 The 
public libraries of Naples were also cared for by the King, 
and were enriched with the best modern works; the duties 
on the importation of foreign books were diminished by half, 
and the royal patronage was extended to a large number of 
scientific and literary periodicals which were published in the 
capital or the provinces; Naples alone, in 1859, possessed 
nearly a hundred, many of which were of great merit.® 

Still more examples might be given of the activity which 
Ferdinand II. displayed in promoting every undertaking cal- 
culated to augment the welfare of his kingdom, but a conclusive 
proof of the national prosperity may be found in the fact that 
during his reign the Neapolitan funds were higher than those 
of any other State in Europe. When Ferdinand II. came 
to the throne in 1830, the Five per Cents stood at 68; they 
soon rose to 120, and remained at that rate during nearly all 
his reign; in 1859 they were at 118, and though at his death 
they fell to par, they rose again to 113, falling to 89 when 
Francis II. left his capital for Gaeta.* 

Perhaps the most vehement denunciation of Ferdinand II. 
is that made by Mr. Gladstone in his celebrated letter to Lord 


1 Garnier, pp. 18, 19. 
2 Durelli, p. 196. 3 Jb, pp. 190, 203, 241. 
* Garnier, p. 22. 
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Aberdeen, with regard to the number of political prisoners in 
custody after the revolutionary movements of 1848, and especially 
as to the treatment of Carlo Poerio. But when Mr. Gladstone 
went to Naples, he did not apply to any member of the Govern- 
ment, from whom he could have obtained the fullest information : 
he preferred to accept vague rumours and the misrepresentations 
of the King’s most unscrupulous enemies. Mr. Gladstone states, 
for instance, that “the general belief is that the political prisoners 
are between fifteen or twenty and thirty thousand ;” and that 
“a trial was expected to come on immediately (called that of 
the 15th of May) in which the number of persons accused was 
between four and five hundred.” But the official list published in 
reply to his letter, proved that there were then only 1,819 persons 
in prison for political offences ; 205 detained as a precautionary 
measure ;! and that not more than 37 were to be tried for the 
events of the 15th of May.? Carlo Poerio, whom Mr. Gladstone 
represented as a “refined and accomplished gentleman, a 
respected and blameless character,’ had conspired against the 
Government for many years, and was declared by Signor Crispi 
to be the “type of the Italian conspirator.”* Poerio was three 
times imprisoned between 1837 and 1848 for having taken part 
in revolutionary outbreaks, but he was still allowed so much 
liberty, that in December, 1847, and January, 1848, Crispi was 
able to visit him while in the prison of Sta. Maria Apparente in 
Naples, and consult him with regard to the insurrection which 
was about to take place at Palermo. Nevertheless, on coming 
out of prison, he was accepted by the King, who had just 
granted a Constitution, as Director of Police, and then as Minister 
of Public Instruction, which positions he held for two months. 
Having then joined a secret society named 7 Unz/a /taliana, he 
was arrested along with forty-two other members, and in 
February, 1851, after a public trial which lasted seventy-four 
days, he was condemned by six of the eight judges to twenty- 
four years’ penal servitude ; under which sentence, at that time, 
in every Continental country, the convicts were chained two by 
two. There was, therefore, nothing unusual in the treatment of 
Poerio and hisscompanions. On April 30th of the same year, 


1 In 1882 nearly 1,000 persons were imprisoned in Ireland without trial, as 
suspects, under Mr. Gladstone’s Coercion Act. 

® Rassegna degli errori e delle fallacte publicate del Sig. Gladstone, p. 23. Napoli, 
1851. 

3 Mencacci, vol. ii. p. 163. 
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an amnesty was granted to 150 political prisoners, and it was 
suggested to Poerio, as Mr. Gladstone states, “from an authori- 
tative quarter,” that he or his mother might apply to the King 
for his pardon; but he steadily refused. He was shortly 
afterwards transferred to the Castle of Ischia, where, contrary to 
Mr. Gladstone’s assertion, there were no underground dungeons ;! 
and thence to the Castle of Montesarchio, near Benevento, 
where he was allowed to walk about and to correspond freely 
with his family.2, The most cruel blow to Poerio’s reputation 
as a martyr was given by a fellow-conspirator, Petruccelli della 
Gattina, who wrote in the Uxzone of Turin, on Jan. 22nd, 1861: 


Poerio is an invention of the Anglo-French press. When we were 
agitating Europe against the Bourbons of Naples, we wanted to personify 
the opposition to that horrid dynasty, we wanted to present every morning 
to the credulous readers of Europe a living, palpitating victim, whom that 
ogre, Ferdinand, devoured raw at every meal ; we then invented Poerio: 
he was a man of talent, a gentleman, a baron, he had been Minister and 
deputy, . . . he seemed to us fitted to stand as the antithesis of 
Ferdinand, and the miracle was accomplished. The French and 
English press excited the curiosity of that distinguished philanthropist 
and statesman, Gladstone, who, on going to Naples, wished to see this 
new species of Man with the Iron Mask. He saw him, he pitied him, 
and, like us, he extolled the victim, in order to render the oppressor 
more odious ; he exaggerated the punishment in order to stir up public 
opinion to greater indignation, and Poerio, the same Poerio, who is 
now served up in every fashion (che s¢ serve in tutta minestra), was 
created from head to foot (da cima a fondo). The real Poerio took 
seriously the Poerio who during twelve years had been manufactured 
by us by means of paragraphs at fifteen cen¢imes a line. Those who 
read about him without having ever known him, took him seriously. 
That part of the press which had become our accomplice by taking us 
at our word, took him seriously. But, capperi! strange to say! did not 
even Count Cavour take him seriously ?° 


The suspension of the Constitution which he had granted to 
his subjects and sworn to observe, is another of the accusations 
against Ferdinand II. But those who make it do not consider 
that when Parliament was about to meet for the first time, 
on May 15, 1848, about a hundred deputies, some of whom had 


1 Rassegna, p. 28. 

? Garnier, p. 163: ‘* Letter from Poerio, 8 April, 1857. . . . Aujourd’hui nous 
avons eu une magnifique journée, et j’ai eu la consolation de me promener a volonté. 
. » « Je vous ai écrit de m’envoyer par le courrier des fruits, des petits pois, des 
artichauts et du beurre, comme de cofitume.” 

3 Mencacci, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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come to the capital accompanied by bands of armed Calabrians,} 
assembled on May 14 in the municipal buildings of Monteoliveto, 
and refused to take the oath to the Constitution, in the fear 
that, as it then stood, it might hinder them from reforming and 
modifying the Constitution in a more democratic sense, and 
especially from abolishing the House of Peers, to which the 
Liberal party strongly objected. The King, to whom they sent 
a deputation, refused to accept the form of oath which they 
proposed, though he had no objection to the development of the 
Constitution. But, while the deputies discussed the question and 
ended finally by rejecting the King’s proposal, the more ardent 
of the revolutionary party in the National Guard, encouraged by 
some of the deputies, began to raise barricades in the principal 
streets. With the exception of some cavalry drawn up before the 
Royal Palace, the troops had been confined to barracks, and the 
King, anxious to avoid a conflict, consented to waive for the time 
being the question of the oath, and to open the Chambers 
without the performance of that formality. The Vice-President, 
Vincenzo Lanza, then ordered the National Guard to remove 
the barricades, but his proclamation was not obeyed, and on the 
morning of the 15th the work of raising the barricades was 
continued, even furniture being dragged out of the houses for 
the purpose. Along the Toledo seventeen were constructed, and 
sixty-two in the adjacent streets;? and the leaders of the 
insurgents declared that they would not yield till the forts which 
command Naples were given up to the National Guard, and the 
royal troops removed to thirty miles from the capital. The 
King, still willing to make any concession rather than cause 
bloodshed, ordered a detachment of soldiers without arms to 
pull down the barricades, but they were repelled and threatened. 
The troops were then called out, though on the understanding 
that they would be sent back to barracks if the barricades were 
levelled ; but about eleven o’clock two shots fired from a 
barricade near the palace brought on a desperate combat in 
the streets, which lasted till evening. Mr. King says that 
Ferdinand II. “egged on the soldiers from his palace balcony ;” 
but according to what seems a more probable account given by 
a foreign dipfomatist who was present, he is represented to have 
said to an officer who came to him for instructions, “Spare my 


1 Santoro (Raff) Storia det precipus rivolgimenti politici accaduti nel Regno delle 
Due Sicilie, nel 1848-1849, pp. 172, 176, 184. 
* Gen, Marulli, Avveniments di Napoli del 15 Maggio, 1848, p. 33. 
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misguided people! Make prisoners! Do not kill!”! During 
the fighting, the deputies, who had again met at Monteoliveto, 
named a Committee of Public Safety to take the command of the 
National Guard, and sent messengers to the Ministers to demand 
a cessation of hostilities, and to Admiral Baudin, whose fleet 
was anchored in the Bay of Naples, to request his mediation. 
But an order from the King soon put an end to their debate, 
the mecting was dispersed, and a few days later, both the 
Chamber and the National Guard were dissolved. 

Mr. King has omitted to state that 600 prisoners taken 
red-handed on the barricades and placed on board a frigate in 
the harbour, were set at liberty two days later ;* that only 37 
persons were tried for this revolt, only three of whom were 
condemned to death, and that their sentences were commuted. 
He might also have called attention to the fact that between 
1849 and 1856, Ferdinand II. granted amnesties to about 3,000 
political criminals,® while in the two first years of the Piedmontese 
rule in the kingdom of Naples, there were shot no less than 7,151 
persons guilty of having remained faithful to the cause of their 
dethroned Sovereign.‘ 

Those deputies who had been most compromised in the 
revolt in Naples fled to Calabria, and there raised another insur- 
rection, but were soon defeated. New elections took place, 
for the King did not wish to abolish the Constitution; but the 
small number of electors who cared to vote, was an indication 
of the indifference with which the majority of the nation regarded 
Parliamentary institutions.’ It was soon apparent that the new 
Parliament was composed of the same factious and revolutionary 
elements as: its predecessor (some of its members, indeed, did 
not possess the necessary qualifications to entitle them to be 
deputies). It was prorogued till November 3oth, and then till 
February Ist, 1849, when, after a few weeks, the Ministers finding 
that it was impossible to come to an understanding with men 
whose tendencies were revolutionary rather than constitutional, 
advised the King to dissolve it. The new form of Govern- 
ment had never been popular, for the nation had always been 
accustomed to the direct intervention of the Sovereign in its 
affairs, and the petitions forwarded to the King by general and 
district councils and other administrative bodies to the number 


' Ch, Macfarlane, 4 Glance at revolutionized Italy, 1849, p. 135. 
* Santoro, p. 203. * Mencacci, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 219. 4 Jb, vol. ii. p. 199. 
> Santoro, pp. 236, 284. 
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of 2,283, demanding the suppression of the Constitution,! fully 
dispensed Ferdinand II. from maintaining a concession by which 
he had hoped to benefit his subjects, but which had been so 
grossly abused by the conspirators, who had plunged the country 
into civil war, and whose sole aim was the overthrow of his 
dynasty. 

On September 7th of the preceding year had taken place 
that bombardment of Messina, for which the revolutionary party 
has applied to Ferdinand II. the epithet of “ King Bomba ;” 
though a large proportion of the damage inflicted on the town 
would scem to have been caused by the batteries of the 
insurgents themselves,? whose atrocious cruelties towards their 
prisoners are barely alluded to by Mr. King.® And was it a 
more heinous crime for the troops of Ferdinand II. to bombard 
Messina than for those of Victor Emmanuel to bombard Genoa 
in April, 1849, when the town was taken by General La 
Marmora after two days of desperate fighting ; or Ancona, in 
1860; or Gaeta, in 1861; on both of which occasions the 
cannonade was maintained for several hours after the white flag 
had been displayed ; or finally, Rome, in 1870 ? 

The limits of this article do not allow a more detailed 
examination of Mr. King’s denunciation of Ferdinand II., but 
enough has probably been said to show that a Sovereign who 
laboured unceasingly to promote the welfare of his subjects, 
whose clemency was such that during his reign the punishment 
of death was practically abolished, and against whose private 
character, even his bitterest enemies could bring no accusation, 
did not deserve to be stigmatized as a “crowned barbarian,” 
simply because the treachery with which the Liberal party 
replied to his advances left him no other alternative than to 
suspend the Constitution or to abdicate, and because his duty 
as a monarch obliged him to maintain order in his kingdom, 


even at the cost of bloodshed. 
DONAT SAMPSON, 


1 Mencacci, vol. i. pt. i. p. 364. 
* Hervey St. Denys, p. 313. 3 7b, p. 318. 
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II. 


THE depressing influence of Anglicanism, which renders im- 
possible to those who dwell contentedly within its borders the 
attainment of anything that deserves the name of sanctity, comes 
out in the latter part of Dr. Benson’s life even more than in the 
period which preceded his elevation to the Episcopal Bench. 
There seems to dawn upon us, as we read the interesting 
biography written by his son, some sort of solution of the question 
why some men never find anything attractive in the Catholic 
Church, while others are at some period of their lives strongly 
drawn towards it. These latter may attain the goal which they 
have seen afar, or they may not; this makes no difference to 
the fact that they have, at some time or other, thirsted after the 
living streams which flow in the City of God. They have 
experienced through God’s grace the wondrous beauty of 
Catholicism. But the former class never experience the feeling 
of desire after the Catholic ideal; they are perhaps continually 
brought into contact with the Church, but for them it has no 
beauty, or at all events, none of that Divine beauty which is 
almost irresistible if once it is perceived and appreciated. And 
between these two extremes there is a third class, which 
consists of those who are habitually indifferent or even hostile 
to the Church, but at some moment, or during some short 
interval in their lives, there has passed before them, as it were in 
a transitory vision or dream, the transcendent glories of the City 
of God. It comes and soon passes away, and leaves apparently 
no impression on their after-life, except that sometimes it 
makes them more hostile to the Church than they were before, 
while in other cases there follows upon it a more or less 
indifferent habit of mind, leading them to believe that there is, 
after all, an element of truth in every religion, peculiar to itself, 
and not shared by others. They perceive in each, or think they 
perceive, a special beauty of its own, so that they profess 
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themselves equally appreciative of Anglicanism and of the 
Catholic Church, of Nonconformity and of Presbyterianism and 
Lutheranism, and even of Mahometanism and Paganism, and 
all the other false religions, whose name is legion. 

Some such passing glimpse of truth seems to have occurred 
even in the life of so staunch and typical an Anglican as 
Dr. Benson ; at least, the following passage seems to indicate 
some such passing incident in his earlier days: 


I have indeed an impression [writes his brother-in-law, Professor 
Henry Sidgwick] that in his undergraduate days he passed through a 
stage in which the attraction exercised by the Church of Rome on 
Newman and his followers was felt by him sufficiently to cause him 
some mental struggle and anxiety; but no trace of this was ever 
perceived by me in even the earliest talks that I remember of these 
topics. Indeed, the only definite ground that I can recall for the 
impression is a description he once gave, in talking of dreams, of a 
peculiarly vivid and memorable dream which he had at Cambridge ; in 
which he seemed to be holding a critical and final dialogue with a 
Roman Catholic priest, terminating in his conversion to Romanism. 
The dialogue was held in a certain country house in a room with an 
oriel window; the man and the room were both unknown; but so 
definite was his memory of the dream that he felt he should recognize 
them with certainty if he saw them in reality. In any case, the 
attractions of Rome had passed away before I knew him.! 


I do not say that Dr. Benson was in any way responsible 
for not taking action on the delusive phantasms of a dream, or 
that he ought to have pursued the matter further. Yet there 
is something indicative of at least some passing suspicion of the 
attractiveness of the Church in a passage which I quoted in 
the February number of this Review, telling how, during a visit 
to Rome, he “felt for a moment as if the Catholic Church were 
the mountain of the Lord’s House exalted on the top of the 
hills.” But this seems certain, that all through his busy life of 
unceasing activity in the Anglican Ministry and Episcopate, no 
qualms of conscience ever troubled him respecting the claims 
of Rome. He was perfectly well satisfied with Anglicanism, 
even though here and there, especially in his earlier days, he 
looks forward with dismay to the gradual decay of religious 
belief in England. In a letter written during the earlier part 
of his bishopric at Truro, after speaking of the necessity of 
sending out Anglican missionaries to the heathen, he adds, 


1 Vol. ii. p. 685. 
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“ The work for us, who see it, is to prevent decay spreading any 
further at the core. The alienation is really terrific. ... We 
have foul weather coming.” But as he grew older, and 
especially after he became Archbishop, he appears (after the 
common fashion of Anglican dignitaries) to have ceased from 
these misgivings, and to have become far better satisfied with 
the state of things around him, and, as was natural, became 
more confirmed in his opposition to the Church. This is 
recognized by his biographer— 

The early view of the spirit of teaching of Rome was strengthened 
in later life. How far the influence of Bishop Wordsworth at Lincoln 
acted on my father in this respect may be conjectured ; that his historical 
studies, especially the Life of Cyprian, affected him, there can be no 
doubt. ‘The Roman falsification of history, and the ignorance of it, 
angered him. His own study seemed to confirm the total absence of 
foundation of the Roman claim, and the sense of the heavy bondage of 
the Roman yoke,! 


In the second volume of Dr. Benson’s Life, we find him 
brought more into contact with Catholics, and we can scarcely 
be surprised that the antagonism that had once been latent 
came out more and more into relief. When, in 1887, Canon 
Mason proposed that he should send the Pope a present on 
the occasion of His Holiness’ Jubilee, “in the hope that an 
act of personal kindness might smooth the way towards healing 
the schism between the two Churches,” he writes, in reply : 


I thought I had long ago made it sufficiently clear that I would not 
approach the Pope... . We are utterly guiltless of any schism. Till 
the eleventh year of Elizabeth, when we were as we are now, there was 
no talk of such a thing. Then we were impiously excommunicated. 
To accept a false doctrine, piled with false doctrines, is the price of 
removing that act, iniquitous, abominable, and detestable as it was. 

To that act has been recently added the uncatholic and unchristian 
act of sending an Italian mission to attack this ancient Church. - And 
they are mining with great effect. . . . It is the Pope’s business to eat 
dust and ashes, not ours to decorate him.” 

His idea of the Reunion of Christendom was by no means 
that of a reunion with the Catholic Church. I am not sure 
whether he would have included in the scheme intercommunion 
with Rome, but he certainly would have included every form 
of Protestantism, as appears from the following passage in 
one of his Charges : 


1 Vol. ii. p- 584. 2 Vol. ii. p- 586. 
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The aspiration after unity, if it be intelligent, is a vast one. It 
cannot limit itself to restoring what is pictured of past outward unity. 
It must take account of Eastern Churches, of Non-Episcopal Reformed 
Churches and bodies on the Continent, at home, and among the multi- 
plying population of the New World, as well as of the Christianity of 
Asia and Africa under extraordinarily varying conditions.! 

Again: 

Let our Dissenting brothers go on their own way, clearly and 
earnestly seeking the Spirit of God, and endeavouring to arrive at the 
truth, and the day will come when all parti-coloured streams will be one, 
flowing to the great Ocean at last as one Church, the fulfilment of 
Christ’s own prayer. 


The attempt made by Lord Halifax to accomplish the 
impossible task of uniting the Anglican to the Catholic Church 
met with very scant sympathy from Dr. Benson, and in this 
he showed a far clearer insight into the spirit of the two bodies 
than did the enthusiastic and well-meaning advocate of Reunion. 
Lord Halifax brought the Abbé Portal with him to Addington 
to see the Archbishop, but it was really only a visit of courtesy, 
and the conversation was not allowed to take any practical 
measures into consideration. He himself wrote a short account 
of the interview. After some talk respecting the Abbé Portal’s 
book, Les Ordinations Anglicanes— 


The conversation fell into my maintaining the duty of the clergy, 
and of all persons responsible, to teach the Truth which they knew, and 
to Portal’s maintaining that you ought to teach it only to fit persons ; 
that “ Higher Criticism” might be lectured upon to chosen audiences 
of students, but not be published for the Church at large. Halifax held 
that the ignorant should be treated as children. I said that this was 
the difference that underlay everything else between England and 
Rome, that it was alike prudent and right to impart truth.? 


The Archbishop’s idea (says his biographer) was that an 
attempt was being made from Rome to compromise him as 
the official Head (?) of the Anglican Church, and that the 
very greatness of his desire for Unity would not allow him 
to evade his responsibilities towards the Churches of the East 
as well as of the West, and towards the Protestant Reformed 
Churches of England and America. 

We cannot attempt to give the whole history of the negotia- 
tions, in which Dr. Benson pursued a consistent policy of gentle 


} Vol. ii. p. 587. 2 Vol, ii, p. 592, 
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aloofness from any idea of reconciliation, saying, and with 
perfect truth, that “the fundamental claim of the Pope’s 
supremacy would be a bar at once; the oath taken by the 
clergy of the Queen’s Supremacy being made in order to bar 
it.” He had, moreover, been strengthened in his position by 
a speech made about that time by Cardinal Vaughan, asserting 
the necessity of absolute and unqualified submission on the part 
of the English Church to Rome, before reconciliation could be 
thought of as a practical question. 

In the correspondence that followed, Lord Halifax hinted 
that the Vatican was not altogether inclined to disavow the 
advanced position which Cardinal Vaughan had taken up, a 
presumption which showed a complete ignorance of the subject 
of which he was speaking, and which makes it comparatively 
easy to understand how it is that he remains, apparently con- 
tented, in his present intellectual position. 

But the Archbishop was more clear-sighted, and he expresses 
his sentiments in a memorandum appended to a letter he had 
received from Lord Halifax, begging of him some sort of 
document that would help towards the reconciliation of the two 
Churches. This memorandum runs as follows: 


Let the Pope silence his Rabshakeh [we suppose he alludes to the 
Cardinal], who talks to the men that sit on the wall, if he wishes 
Hezekiah [? himself] to listen to a secret messenger of peace. 

His Cardinal is filling all English minds for many a day with the 
idea that their Orders are at least so doubtful that any sacramental life 
or teaching in the Church is practically impossible. 

Let him push inquiry as to our validity on his side. We do not 
want to be in a Conference with the prospect of being ignominiously 
dismissed with .a “not proven.” } 


It was only a very short time before the death of the 
Archbishop that the Bull Ajostolice Cure was published. He 
was preparing a reply to it on the very day before he died, and 
a short extract from this document, which was published in the 
Times, exhibits his final attitude to the Catholic Church: 


Infallibility has, happily, this time ventured on reasons. But the 
subject of Orders, as necessary to a perfectly constituted Church, has 
been as jealously scrutinized in England as by Rome, and with much 
more knowledge of facts. Authorities of theirs have, till lately, at any 
rate, taught mere ludicrous fables about English Orders, and the late 
Papal document exhibits ignorance of which their own scholars and 
critics are as well aware as we are.” 


2 Vol, ii, p, 610, 2 Vol, ii, p..623. 
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And a good deal more to the same effect, asserting much, 
proving nothing, and attributing to the authorities of the 
Catholic Church an ignorance and bad faith in a strain very 
different from the calm and statesmanlike document that was 
afterwards promulgated by his successor. 

The passage we have just quoted shows that Dr. Benson was 
not a very deep thinker or a very learned man. If he had been, 
he would not have been the model Anglican prelate that he 
certainly was. Nor, we may add, could he, Liberal Churchman 
as he professed to be, have had the intense belief in Anglicanism 
which he expressed more than once in his archiepiscopal days. 
Thus, in an address delivered in 1893, at a meeting of the 
S.P.G., he says: 


To my mind—and I am as certain of the fact as I can be of anything 
—the Reformation is the greatest event in Church history since the days 
of the Apostles. It does bring back the Church of God to the primitive 
model. 

This somewhat astounding assertion may be taken as an 
evidence of the good faith and sincerity, which we have already 
noticed as a characteristic of Dr. Benson in his earlier days, 
having accompanied him to the end of life; but they do not 
say much either for his historical knowledge or his logical 
power. He was an accomplished and cultivated man rather 
than a man of study or thorough investigation ; he was a man 
who could get up a subject and master all that was necessary 
for his purpose with wonderful dexterity, but there he stopped. 
As might have been expected, he neither appreciated the genius 
of Cardinal Newman, nor understood how he was able to bring 
about the wondrous change that he wrought in the University 
of Oxford; he thought it a strange and unaccountable fact 
due to some curious delusion common to all members of his 
University. “I never find any Oxford man” (he wrote in 1894) 
“realize how weak a man Newman was.” (!) 

An excellent instance of his power and its limitations is what 
we may justly call the great achievement of his archiepiscopate, 
the judgment on the Lincoln case. 

But before we speak of this, we must notice another 
indication of ‘the tendency of Dr. Benson’s mind to drift in the 
direction of that goal of universal sympathy with every form of 
religion, save the Catholic, which is the connatural instinct of 
the genuine Anglican. In 1891, when he was sixty years old, 
he visited Algiers and Tunis, and, for the first time came into 
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personal contact with Mohammedan civilization. He had no 
sympathy with the attitude of the Church to the religion of the 
False Prophet ; on the contrary, Islam seems to have surprised 
and delighted him, in the words of his biographer. The extra- 
ordinary power of Mohammedanism and the devotion of the 
Moslem impressed him very deeply. It is not difficult to trace 
the effect in the breadth and seriousness of his view of Eastern 
religions. In fact, it is scarcely too much to say that he 
preferred the religion of the False Prophet to that of the Church 
of Jesus Christ, as appears from the following letter to 
Dr. Davidson, the Bishop of Rochester : 


The sight of French civilization pushing Arab civilization off the 
field of the world is very extraordinary ; one is in some respects inclined 
to think that causa victa is the higher. I am much impressed with 
the religion—from Algiers to Biskra it appears to me to be serious, 
manly, and real. The Romanists, with their tawdry idols of St. Joseph, 
the Immaculate Conception, will never win these monotheists. The 
churches are less spiritual in conception than the mosques.! 


One is a little surprised to find such a passage as this in the 
letter of one professedly Christian Bishop to another, but the 
necessity for an Anglican dignitary of opposition to Rome, at 
any price, seems to have impressed itself more and more on this 
chief prelate of Anglicanism as he drew near the termination of 
his earthly career. Only a short time before his death, he 
writes as follows : 

The Pope’s Encyclical has become quite dull in comparison with 
Vaughan’s insolent scholia and the Pope’s impudent begging for alms to 
help our yearning priesthood overto Rome. Surely the glamour must be 
falling from the eyes of those who now contemplate it as involved with 
so much romance. It is looking very vulgar and ambitious. 

But what do you say about the Zimes? Surely there can now be 
no doubt that it has an undeniably Roman Catholic tone—the article 
on the Encyclical and the article which accompanies Vaughan’s oration 
are undeniably Roman—only the fingers that write are undeniably 
covered with the skin of the kids. I do not think the coup sagacious.? 


Now, we do not for a moment blame the Archbishop for all 
this, or say that he was not in perfect good faith in these some- 
what strongly worded and unequivocal expressions of his dislike 
of Rome. But it is impossible to overlook the steady growth 
of his opposition to the Church, and of the unfriendly attitude 
he assumed to everything Catholic. We do not believe that 
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this would have been the case, at least, to the same extent, if 
Dr. Benson had been, like his successor in the archiepiscopal 
see,a man of distinct and decided Evangelical principles. It 
was because he was neither a man of very strong character, nor 
a theologian, nor very decided in his religious principles, or in 
his adoption of any dogmatic rule of faith, that he was carried 
along by the force of the current of the Reformation, which in 
the Church of England, now, as at the very time of its first 
declaration of independence, has always set steadily in the 
direction of opposition to Rome. 

The increasing opposition to Rome went hand in hand with 
another gradual change which we notice creeping over the 
Archbishop as we read the second volume. The Dr. Benson 
who sate in the chair of Augustine, and governed with 
dignity and great external success the see of Canterbury, 
is not, as far as he is pictured in these volumes, nearly as 
attractive a personage as the enthusiastic young sizar of 
Trinity, or the admirable Head Master of Wellington College. 
It is not easy to lay one’s finger on the details of the change, 
but that there was a change, and not a change for the better, 
will be acknowledged by every discerning reader of the Life. 
It may indeed be said that it is necessary that in a lofty official 
position there should be more of the official, and less of the 
man, more of the press of business, and less of the inner life of 
the individual, but this is not a sufficient explanation of the 
change. The Diary has a lower tone in his archiepiscopal days, 
and so have his letters. Almighty God has withdrawn into the 
background, and the world is well to the front. Take, for 
instance, the following extract from his Diary in 1895 : 


Rode at eleven in Battersea Park. Extraordinary change of that 
quiet place into a spectacle of ladies cycling and doing with elegance 
what men so mis-shape themselves in. The road through the park 
full of the most brilliant carriages and carriagefuls, and of endless 
people on foot. The quiet, silent place where we met nobodys and 
enjoyed its beauty the more, has simply transferred ‘“‘the Row” to 
itself. But one must be proud of the fresh, sweet-looking English 
girls in shoals. Idleness, however idle, is in England industrious. 

Dined at Middle Temple, lured by ‘No Speeches” on the card. 
A large body of Benchers and guests. The French Ambassador made 
a long and elegant speech in English. I had to propose Lord Rosebery 
which I did with interest. It is a historical week.! 


Vol. ii. p. 645. 
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This is but one specimen out of many, pointing to the 
secularizing and deteriorating influences of Anglican prelacy. 
We believe that an exactly similar development will be found in 
the Life of another celebrated dignitary of the Establishment. 
Those who remember, or have heard tell of the early days of 
the ministry of Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, when he and his sweet 
young wife tended the poor of Brightstone (Isle of Wight), and 
when he composed the well-known volume, Agathos, and other 
Stories, for the benefit of his little children, will find that there 
was avery similar contrast between the zealous young Rector 
of Brightstone and the lordly Bishop of Oxford and of 
Winchester. It is possible to trace in many respects a likeness 
between the two men. Both were born courtiers; both had 
great social gifts; both had great gentleness of manner, joined 
to a dignity and lordliness suitable to their high position ; both 
were indefatigable workers ; both had strong family affections ; 
and I fear I must add, there was in both a strain of worldliness 
scarcely perceptible in their younger days, but making itself 
rather painfully evident as time went on. Both, by a curious 
coincidence, died quite suddenly, after speaking and writing 
strongly against the Church. At the same time there were 
many points of divergence. Dr. Wilberforce was a lover of 
clear, definite dogma, and his creed was certainly a dogmatic 
creed, whereas the religious opinions of Dr. Benson could 
scarcely be termed dogmatic beliefs. 

The great triurnph of the archiepiscopate of Dr. Benson 
was the Lincoln judgment. It was fraught with difficulties 
and dangers, and we must say that the Archbishop steered 
his course through them with great prudence and dexterity. 
The first point that arose, when the Church Association pre- 
sented their petition to him, asking hjm, in virtue of his office, 
to cite and try his suffragan, the Bishop of Lincoln, for certain 
“illegal ritual acts,’ was whether the \Archbishop possessed 
jurisdiction in the case. This~was decided by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the affirmative. 

Next came the question as to whether he should’ exert his 
discretionary power and refuse to hear the case. All sorts 
of reasons were urged upon him for dismissing it ; and, mean- 
while, attempts were being made by men of every shade of 
opinion to arrange matters. Of these, Dr. Benson writes in 
his Diary : 
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To-day was the meeting in Jerusalem Chamber, to see whether 
the leaders of the two parties could agree on any such terms as to 
get the prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln withdrawn. They might 
as well have attempted to combine on one of the horns of the great 
he-goat. The English Church Union and the Church Association 
have equally scorned the offer of X . 





But the Archbishop decided to proceed with it, believing 
that the proceedings would greatly tend to strengthen the 
spiritual power in the Anglican Church. So, on January 4th, 
1889, the Bishop of Lincoln was cited to appear, and on 
February 12th the proceedings began. The Archbishop was 
not bound to have Assessors, but he thought it well to invite 
the Bishops of London, Oxford, Salisbury, Rochester, and 
Hereford, to assist him. The next point raised was whether 
the decision was to be regarded as proceeding from the 
Archbishop alone or from the Episcopal Assessors also. This 
was decided by the Archbishop on May 11th. The judgment 
was to be regarded as his own, and not as the joint work 
of himself and his Assessors. 

After various other preliminary points had been settled, 
the case proper came on for trial on February 4, 1890, and 
the proceedings continued till February 25th, when it came 
to a close, Dr. Benson reserving his decision. For the 
following six months he devoted himself to the study of it 
with most praiseworthy assiduity. Ritual had always been 
a favourite study with him, and we imagine that it would have 
been difficult to find a man within the length and breadth 
of the Anglican communion more capable of the task of 
deciding the matter, and of deciding it with tact, prudence, 
and impartiality. In its way, the decision was a masterpiece, 
and has stood the Anglican communion in good stead. It 
was what all Englishmen love, a compromise; it did not hit 
the Ritualists very hard, and it conciliated those who were 
opposed to them. And it has, moreover, had the curious effect 
of shelving Dr. King as a leader of the Ritualist party, and 
of bringing him more into line with the rest of the Bench of 
Bishops. 

With its various details we are not concerned. It is enough 
to point out to our readers that it was a decision perfectly in 
unison with the mind of the Archbishop who pronounced it, 
and of the communion of which it has become, as it were, a 
piece of statute law. It gave the greatest amount possible of 
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liberty to the Ritualists, even while in words it condemned some 
of their practices. The ceremony of mixing water with the 
wine was forbidden in the Communion Service, but the mixed 
chalice was not forbidden. The celebrant was forbidden to 
perform the manual acts in such a way that they were invisible 
to the congregation, but the Eastward position was allowed. 
The singing of the Aguus Dei immediately after the Consecra- 
tion was permitted, on the ground that if this hymn were then 
prohibited, all other hymns must be forbidden in this part of 
the service, and that this would be contrary to established 
usage. The ceremony of ablution was permitted, so long as it 
was performed after the service, and after the blessing had been 
given. And lastly, candles lighted and placed on the com- 
munion-table were allowed, so long as it was done before the 
service, and was not a ceremonial part of it. The spirit of the 
judgment was against the extreme party in the Church, 
although in point of fact it left them almost exactly the same 
freedom as before. It was accordingly received, and it deserved 
to be received, most favourably by every section of Church 
parties. The Ritualists expected that it would be very prejudi- 
cial to them, but it was not. The Evangelical party considered 
it as thoroughly Protestant in principle, and thoroughly 
Protestant in its spirit it decidedly was, in that it was a distinct 
step in the direction of independence, which to a good Protestant 
is the very breath of his nostrils. It is impossible not to admire 
the skill with which it is drawn up, and also the erudition and 
research it displays. It must have cost its author many long 
hours of patient thought and persevering study, and we fully 
agree with the panegyric passed upon it by the Guardian, which 
concludes thus : 


In thorough and exact inquiry, in care for detail, in justice of 
thought and clearness of statement, in candour, and ability, and force, 
it is a work of rare excellence; while there is no room for reasonable 
doubt as to the reality of the freedom with which the evidence is 
examined and the verdict formed on each successive point. 


How are we to sum up Dr. Benson’s work and Dr. Benson’s 
character? He was from first to last a hard worker and a 
successful organizer. He somehow infused fresh life into any 
work that he took in hand. He was not a man of any special 
originality of thought, but he was a man who had an original 
and an interesting way of doing all that he did. He was, 
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moreover, a persevering man, a pains-taking man, a man who 
went thoroughly into any matter with which he had to deal, and 
never shirked the difficulties that came in his way. He seems 
also to have had an excellent judgment, and to have been able 
to look forward to the consequences of measures proposed to 
him, or of the line of policy that was submitted to his criticism. 
He had a very strong belief in Anglicanism, but this was a 
delusion common to hundreds of Anglican dignitaries of greater 
ability than himself. He certainly did not believe her to be the 
“Bride of Christ” without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
but a valuable working institution, which he regarded as having 
a larger share of truth, and being more nearly conformed to his 
idea of primitive Christianity than any other religious body in 
the world; a comprehensive rather than a dogmatic Church, 
an admirable but not an ideal institution, as we see from the 
following words of his biographer : 


He refused to look upon her (the Church of England) as the 
possession of any sect or school, or as a separate fold, fitted for certain 
natures and certain modes of thought, but not adapted for all; if 
the truth of her doctrines were denied by some, he held that it was 
because she was unfaithful, or petty, or narrow in her presentment 
of them, not that the doctrine was not essentially true. 


Fancy a Catholic saying that if any one denied any doctrine 
taught by the Church, “it was because she was unfaithful, or 
petty, or narrow”! 

In the personal character of Dr. Benson there is a great 
deal to admire. He was impulsive, quick-tempered, affec- 
tionate, a faithful friend, considerate towards others, sympa- 
thetic, hopeful, enthusiastic, a great optimist, an excellent 
host, a good husband and father, and a kind and lovable 
man. He seems to have had a very real sense of the super- 
natural, and of the necessity of dependence on God. His 
admiration for Christianity was not at all an exclusive admi- 
ration. Though he was himself a firm believer in our Lord’s 
Divinity, “ Devotional life,” he used to say, “is not peculiar 
to Christianity. It belongs to all nations and all religions.” 
He was, in fact, just the sort of man that Anglicanism delights 
to honour—quite a “ model Anglican Archbishop.” 
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IT. 

IN our January article we said that saints and contemplatives 
were wont—not without justification—to speak of their “lights 
in prayer,” and of the ordinary intuitions of their mind, under 
the influence of grace, as Divine utterances in a secondary 
sense ; to say, “God said to me,” or “seemed to say to me,” or 
“God showed me,” and so on. But to confound these products 
of their own mind with revelation is the error only of the unin- 
structed or the wilfully self-deluded. Therefore, as commonly 
understood, “revelation” implies the conscious control of the 
mind by another mind ; just as its usual correlative, “inspiration,” 
implies the conscious control of the will by another will. 

There can be no doubt whatever but that Mother Juliana of 
Norwich considered her revelations to be of this latter descrip- 
tion, and not to have been merely different in degree from those 
flashes of spiritual insight with which she was familiar in her 
daily contemplations and prayers. How far, then, her own mind 
may have supplied the material from which the tissues were 
woven, or lent the colours with which the pictures were painted, 
or supplied the music to which the words were set, is what we 
must now try to determine. 

Taking the terms “revelation” and “inspiration” in the 
unsophisticated sense which they have borne not only in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, but in almost all the great ethnic 
religions as well, we may inquire into the different sorts and 
degrees of the control exercised by the presumably supernatural 
agents over the recipient of such influence. For clearness sake 
we may first distinguish between the control of the cognitive, 
the volitional, and the executive faculties. For our present 
inquiry we may leave aside those cases where the control of the 
executive faculties, normally subject to the will and directed by 
the mind, seem to be wrested from that control by a foreign 
agent possessed of intelligence and volition, as, for example, in 
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such a case as is narrated of the false prophet Balaam, or of 
those who at the Pentecostal outpouring spoke correctly in 
languages unintelligible to themselves, or of the possessed who 
were constrained in spite of themselves to confess Christ. In 
these and similar cases, not only is the action involuntary or 
even counter to the will, but it manifests such intelligent 
purpose as seemingly marks it to be the effect of an alien will 
and intelligence. Of this kind of control exercised by the 
agent over the outer actions of the patient, it may be doubted 
if it be ever effected except through the mediation of a 
suggestion addressed to the mind, in such sort that though not 
free, the resulting action is not wholly involuntary. Be this as 
it may, our concern at present is simply with control exercised 
over the will and the understanding. 

With regard to the will, it is a commonplace of mystical 
theology that God, who gave it its natural and essential bent 
toward the good of reason, z.¢., towards righteousness and the 
Divine will; who created it not merely as an irresistible 
tendency towards the happiness and self-realization of the 
rational subject, but as a resistible tendency towards its true 
happiness and ¢rue self-realization—that this same God can 
directly modify the will without the natural mediation of some 
suggested thought. We ourselves, by the laborious cultivation 
of virtue, gradually modify the response of our will to certain 
suggestions, making it more sensitive to right impulses, more 
obtuse to evil impulses. According to mystic theology, it is 
the prerogative of God to dispense with this natural method of 
education, and, without violating that liberty of choice (which 
no inclination can prejudice), to incline the rational appetite this 
way or that; not only in reference to some suggested object, 
but also without reference to any distinct object whatsoever, so 
that the soul should be abruptly filled with joy or sadness, with 
fear or hope, with desire or aversion, and yet be at a loss to 
determine the object of these spiritual passions. St. Ignatius 
Loyola, in his “Rules for Discerning Spirits,” borrowed no 
doubt from the current mystical theology of his day, makes 
this absence of any suggested object a criterion of consolation 
coming from God alone—a criterion always difficult to apply 
owing to the lightning subtlety of thoughts that flash across the 
soul and are forgotten even while their emotional reverberation 
yet remains. Where there was a preceding thought to account 
for the emotion, he held that the “consolation” might be the 
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work of spirits (good or evil) who could not influence the will 
directly, but only indirectly through the mind; or else it might 
be the work of the mind itself, whose thoughts often seem to 
us abrupt through mere failure of self-observation. 

Normally what is known as an “actual grace” involves both 
an illustration of the mind, and an enkindling of the will; but 
though supernatural, such graces are not held to be miraculous 
or preternatural, or to break the ordinary psychological laws of 
cause and effect, like the ordinary answers to prayer; they are 
from God’s ordinary providence in that supernatural order 
which permeates but does not of itself interfere with the natural. 
But over and above what, relatively to our observation, we call 
the “ordinary” course, there is the extraordinary, whose inter- 
ference with it is apparent, though of course not absolute or real 
—since nothing can be out of harmony with the first and highest 
law, which is God Himself. And to the category of the extra- 
ordinary must be assigned such inspirations and direct will- 
movements as we here speak of.! 

Yet not altogether; for in the natural order, too, we have 
the phenomenon of instinct to consider—both spiritual and 
animal. Giving heredity all the credit we can for storing up 
accumulated experience in the nervous system of each species, 
there remains a host of fundamental animal instincts which 
that law is quite inadequate to explain; those, for example, 
which govern the multiplication of the species and secure 
the conditions under which alone heredity can work. Such 
cannot be at once the effect and the essential condition of 
heredity ; and yet they are, of all instincts, the most complex 
and mysterious. Indeed, it seems more scientific to ascribe 
other instincts to the same known and indubitable, if mysterious, 
cause, than to seek explanation in causes less known and more 
hypothetical. In the case of many instincts, it would seem that 
the craving for the object precedes the distinct cognition of it ; 
that the object is only ascertained when, after various tentative 
gropings, it is stumbled upon, almost, it might seem, by chance. 
And this seems true, also, of some of our fundamental spiritual 
instincts ; for example, that craving of the mind for an unified 
experience, which is at the root of all mental activity, and 
whose object is ever approached yet never attained ; or, again, 


1 For those therefore who make an act of faith in the absolute universality and 
supremacy of the laws of physics and chemistry, and find in them the last reason of 
all things, these phenomena are interesting only as studies in the mechanics of 
illusion. 
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there is the social and political instinct, which has not yet 
formed a distinct and satisfying conception of what it would 
be at. Or nearer still to our theme, is the natural religious 
instinct which seeks interpretations and explanatory hypotheses 
in the various man-made religions of the race, and which finds 
itself satisfied and transcended by the Christian revelation. 

In these and like instances, we find will-movements not 
caused by the subjects’ own cognitions and perceptions, but 
contrariwise, giving birth to cognitions, setting the mind to 
work to interpret the said movements to themselves, and to 
seek out their satisfying objects. 

This is quite analogous to certain phenomena of the order 
of grace. St. Ignatius almost invariably speaks, not, as we 
should, of thoughts that give rise to will-states of “consolation” 
or “desolation,” but conversely, of these will-states giving rise 
to congruous thoughts. Indeed, nothing is more familiar to 
us than the way in which the mind is magnetized by even our 
physical states of elation or depression, to select the more 
cheerful or the gloomier aspects of life, according as we are 
under one influence or the other; and in practice, we recognize 
the effect of people’s humours on their opinions and decisions, 
and would neither sue mercy nor ask a favour of a man in a 
temper. In short, it is hardly too much to say, that our thoughts 
are more dependent on our feelings than our feelings on our 
thoughts. This, then, is one possible method of supernatural 
guidance which we shall call “blind inspiration”—for though 
the feeling or impulse is from God, the interpretation is from 
the subject’s own mind. It is curious how St. Ignatius applies 
this method to the determining of the Divine will in certain 
cases—as it were, by the inductive principle of “concomitant 
variation.” A suggestion that always comes and grows with 
a state of “consolation,” and whose negative is in like manner 
associated with “desolation,” is presumably the right interpre- 
tation of the blind impulse. And perhaps this is one of the 
commonest subjective assurances of faith, namely, that our 
faith grows and declines with what we know intuitively to be 
our better moods ; that when lax we are sceptical, and believing 
when conscientious. 


1 It was largely by this method, supplemented no doubt by that of reasoned discus- 
sion, that St. Ignatius guided himself in determining points connected with the consti- 
tution of his Order, according to the journal he has left us of his ‘‘ experiences,” 
which is simply a record of ‘‘ consolations” and ‘‘ desolations,” 
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Another species of will-guidance recognized by saints, is 
not so much by way of a vague feeling seeking interpreta- 
tion, as by way of a sort of enforced decision with regard 
to some naturally suggested course of conduct. And _ this, 
perhaps, is what is more technically understood by an inspiration ; 
as, for example, when the question of writing or not writing 
something publicly useful, say, the records of the Kings of 
Israel, rises in the mind, and it is decided for and in the subject, 
but not by him. Of course this “inspiration” is a common 
but not essential accompaniment of “revelation” or “ mind- 
control,’—in those cases, namely, where the communicated 
information is for the good of others; as, also, where it is for 
the guidance of the practical conduct of the recipient. Such 
“inspiration” at times seems to be no more than a strong 
inclination compatible with liberty; at other times it amounts 
to such a “ fixing” of the practical judgment as would ordinarily 
result from a determination of the power of choice—if that were 
not a contradiction. Better to say, it is a taking of the matter 
out of the jurisdiction of choice, by the creation of an zdée fixe! 
in the subject’s mind. 

Turning now to “revelation” in the stricter sense of a pre- 
ternatural enlightenment of the mind, it might conceivably be 
either by way of a real accretion of knowledge—an addition 
to the contents of the mind—or else by way of manipulating 
contents already there, as we ourselves do by reminiscence, 
by rumination, comparison, analysis, inference. Thus we can 
conceive the mind being consciously controlled in these opera- 
tions, as it were, by a foreign will; being reminded of this 
or that; being shown new consequences, applications, and 
relations of truths already possessed. 

When, however, there is a preternatural addition to the sum 
total of the mind’s knowledge, we can conceive the communi- 
cation to be effected through the outer senses, as by visions 
seen (real or symbolic), or words heard ; or through the imagi- 
nation—pictorial, symbolic, or verbal; visual or auditory; or, 
finally, in the very reason and intelligence itself, whose ideas are 
embodied in these images and signs, and to whose apprehension 
they are all subservient. 

Now from all this tedious division and subdivision it may 
perhaps be clear in how many different senses the words 


1 7.¢., A kinzesthetic idea, as it is called, an idea of something to be done in 


given conditions, 
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of such a professed revelation as Mother Julian has left on 
record can be regarded as preternatural utterances; or rather, 
in how many different ways she herself may have considered 
them such, and wished them so to be considered. Indeed, as 
we shall see, she has done a good deal more to determine this in 
regard to the various parts of her record than most have done, 
and it is for that reason that we have taken the opportunity to 
open up the general question. Such a record might then be, 
either wholly or in part : 

(a) The work of religious “ inspiration’ 
sense in which rationalists use the word, levelling the idea down 
to the same plane as that of artistic inspiration. 

(8) Or else it might be “inspired” as mystic philosophy or 
ontologism uses the expression, when it ascribes all natural 
insight to a more or less directly divine enlightenment. 

(y) Or, taking the word more strictly as implying the 
influence of a distinct personal agency over the soul of the 
writer, it might be that the record simply expresses an attempted 
interpretation, an imaginary embodiment, of some blind preter- 
natural stirring of the writer’s affections—analogous to the 
romances and dreams created in the imagination at the first 
awakening of the natural affections. 

(5) Or, the matter being in no way from preternatural 
sources, the strong and perhaps irresistible impulse to record 
and publish it, might be preternatural. 

(e) Or (in addition to or apart from such an impulse), it 
might be a record of certain truths already contained implicitly 
in the writer’s mind, but brought to remembrance or into clear 
recognition, not by the ordinary free activity of reason, but, as 
it were, by an alien will controlling the mind. 

(£) Or, if really new truths or facts are communicated to the 
mind from without, this may be effected in various ways. 
(1) By way of verbal “inspiration,” as when the very words are 
received apparently through the outer senses; or else put 
together in the imagination. (2) Or, the matter is presented 
pictorially (be it fact or symbol) to the outer senses or to the 
imagination ; and then described or “ word-painted ” according 
to the writer’ own ability. (3) Or, the truth is brought home 
directly to the intelligence; and gets all its imaginative and 
verbal clothing from the recipient. 

Many other hypotheses are conceivable, but most will 
be reducible to one or other of these. We may perhaps add 
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or genius, in the 
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that when the revelation is given for the sake of others this 
purpose might be frustrated, were not a substantial fidelity of 
expression and utterance also secured. This would involve, at 
least, that negative kind of guidance of the tongue or pen, 
known technically as “assistance.” 

Mother Julian gives us some clue in regard to her own 
revelations where she says:! “All this blessed showing of 
our Lord God was showed in three parts; that is to say, 
by bodily sight ; and by words formed in my understanding ; 
and by ghostly sight. For the bodily sight, I have said as 
I saw, as truly as I can” (that is, the appearances were, she 
believed, from God, but the description of them was her own): 
“And for the words I have said them right as our Lord 
showed them to me” (for here nothing was her own, but 
bare fidelity of utterance). ‘And for the ghostly sight I have 
said some deal, but I may never full tell it” (that is to say, no 
language or imagery of her own can ever adequately express 
the spiritual truths revealed to her higher reason). As a rule 
she makes it quite clear throughout, which of these three kinds 
of showing is being described. We have an example of bodily 
vision when she saw “the red blood trickling down from under 
the garland,” and in all else that seemed to happen to the crucifix 
on which her open eyes were set. And of all this she says: 
“T conceived truly and mightily that it was Himself that showed 
it me, without any mean between us;” that is, she took it as 
a sort of pictorial language uttered directly by Christ, even as 
if He had addressed her in speech; she took it not merely 
as having a meaning, but as designed and uttered to conveya 
meaning—for to speak is more than to let one’s mind appear. 
Or again, it is by bodily vision she sees the little hazel- 
nut in her hand, symbolic of the “ naughting of all that is made.” 
Of words formed in her imagination she tells us, for example, 
“Then He (z¢., Christ as seen on the crucifix) without voice 
and opening of lips formed in my soul these words: Herewith 
is the fiend overcome.” Of “ghostly sight,” or spiritual intuition, 
we have an instance when she says: In the same time that 
I saw (ze., visually) this sight of the Head bleeding, our good 
Lord showed a ghostly sight of His homely loving. I saw that He 
is to us everything that is comfortable to our help; He is our 
clothing, that for love wrappeth us,” &c.—where, in her own 


1 P, 272 in Richardson’s Edit., from which I usually quote as being the readiest 
available. 
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words and imagery, she is describing a divinely-given insight 
into the relation of God and the soul. Or again, when she is 
shown our Blessed Lady, it is no pictorial or bodily present- 
ment, “ but the virtues of her blissful soul, her truth, her wisdom, 
her charity.” “And Jesus... showed me a ghostly sight of 
her, right as I had seen her before, little and simple and pleasing 
to Him above all creatures.” 

Just as in the setting forth of these spiritual apprehensions, 
the words and imagery are usually her own, so in the description 
of bodily vision she uses her own language and comparisons. 
For example, the following realism: “The great drops of blood 
fell down from under the garland like pellets, seeming as it had 
come out of the veins ; and in coming out they were brown red, 
for the Blood was full thick, and in spreading abroad they were 
bright red. . .. The plenteousness is like to drops of water 
that fall off the eavings after a great shower of rain... . And 
for roundness they were like to the scales of herrings in the 
spreading of the forehead,” &c. These similes, she tells us, 
“came to my mind in the time.” In other instances, the 
comparisons and illustrations of what she saw with her eyes or 
with her understanding, were suggested to her; so that she 
received the expression, as well as the matter expressed, from 
without. 

But besides the record of the sights, words, and ideas 
revealed to her, we have many things already known to her and 
understood, yet “brought to her mind,” as it were, preter- 
naturally. Also, various paraphrases and elaborate exegeses of 
the words spoken to her; a great abundance of added com- 
mentary upon what she saw inwardly or outwardly. Now and 
then it is a little difficult to decide whether she is speaking for 
herself or as the exponent of what she has received ; but, on the 
whole, she gives us abundant indications. Perhaps the following 
passage will illustrate fairly the diverse elements of which the 


record is woven: 


With good cheer our Lord looked into His side and beheld with 
joy [4odily viston|: and with His sweet looking He led forth the under- 
standing of His creature by the same wound into His side within [Aer 
imagination ts led by gesture from one thought to another|.1 And then 
He showed a fair and delectable place, and large enough for all man- 

1 On another occasion, by looking down to the right of His Cross, He brought to 
her mind ‘‘ where our Lady stood in the time of His Passion and said: ‘ Wilt Thou 
see her ?’” leading her by gesture from the seen to the not seen. 
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kind that should be saved, and rest in peace and love [a conception of 
the understanding conveyed through the symbol of the open wound in the 
Heart|. And therewith He brought to my mind His dear worthy 
Blood and the precious water which He let pour out for love [a 
thought already contained in the mind, but brought to remembrance by 
Christ|. And with His sweet rejoicing He showed His blessed Heart 
cloven in two [dodily or imaginative vision), and with His rejoicing He 
showed to my understanding, in part, the Blissful Godhead as far forth 
as He would at that time strengthen the poor soul for to understand 
[an enlightening of the reason to the partial apprehension of a sptritual 
mystery]. And with this our Good Lord said full blissfully: “Lo ! how 
I love thee!” [zeords formed in the imagination or for the outer hearing}, 
as if He had said: ‘‘ My darling, behold and see thy Lord,” &c. [Aer 
own paraphrase and interpretation of the said words}. 


Rarely, however, are the different modes so entangled as 
here, and for the most part we have little difficulty in discerning 
the precise origin to which she wishes her utterances to be 
attributed—a fact that makes her book an unusually interesting 
study in the theory of inspiration. 

Thus, in provisionally answering the problem proposed at 
the beginning of this article, as to how far Mother Juliana 
supplied from her own mind the canvas and the colours for this 
portrayal of Divine love, and as to how far therefore it may be 
regarded as a product of and a key to her inner self, we are 
inclined to say that, a comparison of her own style of thought 
and sentiment and expression as exhibited in her paraphrases, 
and expositions of the things revealed to her, with the substance 
and setting of the said revelations, points to the conclusion that 
God spoke to her soul in its own language and habitual forms of 
thought ; and that if the “content” of the revelation was partly 
new, yet it was harmonious with the previous “content” of her 
mind, being, as it were, a congruous development of the same— 
not violently thrust into the soul, but set down softly in the 
appointed place already hollowed for it and, so to say, 
clamouring for it as for its natural fulfilment. This, of course, 
is not a point for detailed and rigorous proof, but represents an 
impression that gathers strength the oftener we read and re-read 
Mother Juliana’s “ showings.” 





G. TYRRELL. 
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IN the darkest days of her tribulation and suffering Holy 
Church has ever found among her spiritual sons men especially 
destined and endowed by God to defend her honour and 
interests ; to guide, sustain, and console her faithful until the 
dawn of better and brighter things. The prosperous times of 
peace are not the most propitious periods in which to estimate 
the moral and material worth of men and the institutions in 
which they have been trained and fitted out for the life awaiting 
them. It is rather in the days of dissension from within and 
disaster from without, that her best qualities are tested, and the 
strength or weaknesses of her ministers laid bare. 

France has passed, is passing it is to be feared, through a 
crisis of an exceptionally anxious nature, viewed from a religious 
and social aspect. We are now concerned not with the present 
but with the past, embracing a period of her history fraught 
with the gravest consequences to her well-being, spiritual and 
temporal. Tried she has been in the furnace of adversity almost 
without a parallel. Much of her, much within her, has crumbled 
and given way beneath its fierce fury, but in the holocaust of 
things human and perishable the Catholic Church in France has 
never faltered or slackened in her devotion or efforts on behalf 
of a country to which so many thousands of her saintliest and 
most noble-hearted sons have consecrated their lives. 

Conspicuous among these will ever stand out Mgr. Dupont 
des Loges, Bishop of Metz from 1843 to 1886, whose life has 
recently been written by the Abbé Klein, a Professor of the 
Catholic Institute of France. He accepted the weighty and 
responsible task of biographer at the earnest request of 
Mer. Willeumier, the Bishop’s Vicar-General at Metz, whom 
he appointed his executor. Mgr. Willeumier, in an affectionate 
and grateful letter to the Abbé Klein on the completion of his 
labour of love, bears high testimony to the ability, accuracy, 
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and thoroughness which characterizes a work to which the 
Abbé has devoted some seven years of close and constant 
study. 

Paul George Dupont des Loges was born at Rennes, on 
November 11th, 1804, being the ninth of a family of eleven. 
His father was of a noble and distinguished Breton family which 
had for generations represented their natal town in Parliament. 
He held, moreover, a high post in the judicature. He had 
married in 1789, Cécile du Bois le Bon de la Choltais. The 
respect and affection in which the family was universally held in 
and around Rennes, may be gathered from the fact that its 
members and their estates escaped imprisonment and confisca- 
tion during the most stormy periods of the French Revolution, 
a fact all the more noteworthy as the political sympathies 
of one and all of the household were decidedly in favour of the 
Legitimist Branch of the Bourbons. The future Bishop shared 
in this sympathy to the fullest, as we shall have cccasion to see 
later on. 

At the early age of five years Paul lost his mother, but not 
before that eminently pious woman had succeeded in making 
the unique influence of a Christian mother tell upon the 
impressionable mind of her child. He was, besides, excep- 
tionally favoured by God in his other parent, his brothers 
and sisters. Even in Brittany, the land of such staunch and 
steadfast Catholics, it would have been difficult to find a family 
so wholly, so thoroughly united in the profession and practice 
of the Catholic faith. 

Under the care of a priest of the Little Seminary at Rennes, 
Paul assisted at the classes held there, and later on as a day 
scholar at those of the Royal College. His studies were exception- 
ally brilliant. At the age of fifteen he had finished his rhetoric, 
was first in his class, and the year following he passed with the 
highest distinctions his examination for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Over his choice of a state of life he showed neither 
the faintest doubt or hesitation. Those who knew him best 
and saw him most, concurred that God had called him, and 
bounteously endowed him with the qualities so necessary for 
the priesthood. He entered St. Sulpice in 1821, and there 
remained until 1829. That his stay there was one of unusual 
duration is to be ascribed to the fact that his health, never then 
of the most robust, necessitated the intermission of his studies 
from time to time, whilst on the other hand he had an intense 
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desire of following the course of higher studies, known at 
St. Sulpice as the Grand Cours. 

The young Abbé was most fortunate in the choice of a 
spiritual director. Father Hamon, then but twenty-five years 
of age, was Professor of Dogmatic Theology. Later on he 
became Curé of St. Sulpice. Of the influence exercised by 
Father Hamon over Paul Dupont his whole career bears 
witness. He was equally fortunate in the selection of his 
friends. He had as his contemporaries and associates some 
who were afterwards to rank amongst the most distinguished 
and eminent ecclesiastics of the French Church. Seldom, 
indeed, even within the walls of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
could we have found such a galaxy of illustrious students 
gathered together to be trained and prepared for the weighty 
and responsible careers which awaited them. Among others 
may be mentioned the Duke of Rohan and the Abbé Mathieu, 
destined to fill in succession the archiepiscopal see of Besancon ; 
M. de Jerphanion, Archbishop of Albi; M. de Salinis, Arch- 
bishop of Auch; M. Louis de Courson, Superior General of 
St. Sulpice; Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans; Chalendon, 
Archbishop of Aix; Blancquart de Bailleul, Archbishop of 
Rouen ; Olivier, Bishop of Evreux; Allon, Bishop of Meaux ; 
Gazaillan, Bishop of Vannes; Boudinet, Bishop of Amiens ; 
de Charbonnel, Bishop of Toronto; Purcell, Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati. With many of these, and still more with Father 
Liebermann, the ties of friendship contracted in St. Sulpice 
were to last during life. Numerous are the letters, but none 
too numerous, given in this volume, that passed between 
the Bishop of Metz and his old fellow-students. _Touchingly 
edifying is the testimony of the deep love, veneration, and 
affection they one and all bear towards their Alma Mater. 
There is something mysteriously sacred and powerful in the 
spirit which St. Sulpice breathes into the souls of the young 
and ardent a/umuz, and which carries them through long and 
laborious careers ever true to her traditions and teachings, 
ever mindful of her honour, ever grateful for her loving guidance 
and care. 

Abbé Paul Dupont was ordained priest on the 20th 
December, 1828. His Bishop (Mgr. Lesquen) gave him his 
option of either of two appointments. Knowing his scholarly 
qualities and aptitude for study, he offered him the post of 
Honorary Canon at the Cathedral; or, as an alternative, that 
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of Vicaire at the Church of St. Sauveur. He chose the latter, 
and at once threw himself into his new life with all the 
devotion, zeal, and ardour of which he was capable. As a 
preacher he quickly came to the front, while as a confessor 
his advice and direction were much sought after. The young 
and the sick were particularly the objects of his constant 
care. During his stay at Rennes he lived at home. What 
little leisure was left him from his missionary duties and studies, 
at the suggestion of Father Hamon, he devoted to travelling 
for his health’s sake. His director had not failed to notice 
that his young friend was by nature almost awkwardly timid, 
shy, and reserved, and that this reserve was open to be 
construed into what those who did not know him might take 
to be hauteur and coldness. 

It was in one of these brief and _ reluctantly-snatched 
holidays, that he set out to visit the Abbé de Lammenais, 
then in the zenith of his renown. It was considered, among 
the younger clergy, to be no slight privilege to be admitted 
to a private interview. In his description of what passed there 
leaks out the semblance of a suspicion of misgiving at the 
authoritative and dogmatic pronouncements and dicta of the 
“Pere de l’Eglise,” as also a veiled regret that praise should 
sound so sweet in the ears of the great writer. 

The Revolution of 1830 plunged the Dupont family into 
the deepest grief. M. Dupont des Loges at once resigned 
his presidency of the Cour Royale, refused to take the new oath, 
as also the retiring pension, to which he was entitled. The 
remainder of his days he spent in preparing for his death, which 
took place on June 25, 1833. His last hours were rendered sweet 
and peaceful by the presence of his son, at whose hands he 
received all the rites of the Church he had served and loved 
so well. 

The following year Abbé Dupont was nominated Honorary 
Canon of the Cathedral. This advancement was speedily to be 
followed by another. The Bishop of Quimper, Mgr. de Poulpiquet, 
who had invited the young Abbé to preach the Lenten course 
of 1836 in his Cathedral, was so impressed with his many 
qualifications and virtues that he entered into negotiations with 
the Government of Louis Philippe to have him appointed his 
coadjutor. The Dupont des Loges family’s keen and deep 
sympathy with the Chambord Bourbons was not unknown to 
the Government, and on this occasion was kept in mind. The 
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joy of Abbé Paul at his escape was great. It was, however, 
destined to be of short duration. 

In 1840, Mgr. Morlot, who had been transferred from the 
see of Blois to that of Orleans, renewed the proposal he had 
made to Abbé Dupont, when as Bishop of Blois he offered him 
the post of Vicar-General. This time, thanks to Father Hamon’s 
vigorous remonstrance against these recurring refusals, he 
accepted the appointment. The Bishop of Orleans had barely 
begun to congratulate himself on the admirable a/ter ego he 
had secured, when, in 1843, his new Vicar-General was appointed 
to the see of Metz. The Abbé Dupont’s opposition this time 
was carried so far that it reached the ears of Louis Philippe. 
The King, anxious to satisfy a wish very widely and ardently 
entertained among the French Episcopate, swept aside the 
Vicar’s protests with the remark that if God called him to the 
see of Metz, He would surely provide him with the necessary 
health and strength. His director, Father Hamon, took him 
sternly to task, telling him that it was quite time he trod 
the path of resignation and obedience. Accordingly, he was 
consecrated Bishop in the Church of St. Sulpice on Sunday, 
March 5, 1843. 

The early years of his episcopate were characterized by the 
steady and most successful organization and development of 
schemes directed to the religious and social welfare of his flock. 
His first Pastoral was devoted to the work of the Propagation 
of the Faith, and it is with a feeling of grateful interest that we 
read of the touching appeal he made for prayers for the con- 
version of England. Special prayers were to be offered, special 
Benedictions to be given for this object. To his clergy he 
wrote: “Do not merely content yourself with the reading of 
this Pastoral, but accompany it with some words of your own 
calculated to explain to your parishioners the situation in 
England, and how great would be the gain to the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls if that country could be brought back 
to the Faith.” 

The return of the Religious Orders was, from the first, an 
object very dear to his heart. His people were sorely in need 
of special Missions. He appealed to the Redemptorists, and, in 
1847, they founded a house at Teterchen. 

The Fathers of the Society of Jesus were already in posses- 
sion of a residence at Metz. Mgr. Dupont des Loges was not 
satisfied with this. He entered into negotiations with the Very 
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Rev. Father Beckx with a view to securing the services of the 
Fathers for the founding of a College for higher studies. There 
were many difficulties in the way, political, civil, and financial, 
but thanks to the Bishop’s great tact and discretion, and the 
cordial co-operation of the Provincial, the magnificent College 
of St. Clement was opened with circumstances of exceptional 
pomp and splendour in June, 1860. 

The Brothers of Christian Doctrine undertook the charge of 
the middle schools, and several Religious Orders of women 
were engaged in educational institutions and works of mercy. 

One of the most important and imperative of the under- 
takings brought to a successful conclusion by the Bishop, was 
the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of the Little 
Seminary at Montigny-les-Metz. It involved an expenditure 
of 700,000 francs (428,000), of which the Bishop contributed 
out of his own resources 40,000 francs. The first subscription 
list opened realized over 300,000 francs. The Little Seminary 
provided for, he turned his attention to the Grand Seminary, 
and was able in 1864 to congratulate himself upon having 
realized the great wish of his life, that of having the Sulpician 
Fathers placed in charge of it. 

Space fails us to enumerate the many other works, religious 
and social, undertaken by Bishop Dupont des Loges. Clubs, 
recreative and instructive classes for those who had left school, 
were provided wherever necessary. Institutes for the military 
were opened and largely attended, and confraternities multiplied 
throughout the diocese. But it is time to enter somewhat into 
the inner life and character of one who was labouring thus 
steadfastly and successfully for the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of his people. 

Bishop Dupont’s episcopal rule of life was founded as far as 
was possible upon that which he followed at St. Sulpice. He 
rose at 5.30, celebrated Mass at 7.30, heard a Mass of thanks- 
giving, then said the Little Hours, breakfasted and read the 
Holy Scriptures. From 10 to 12 he received. The earlier part of 
the afternoon was devoted to exercise, the rest to correspondence 
and reading. He but rarely dined out, and the functions he 
attended were those appertaining to his office. The whole 
tenour of his life was that of constant and fervent prayer. It 
was his principal occupation, the means to which he had recourse 
to know God’s will and to do it. 

His devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was intense, and the 
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reverence with which he comported himself in the Divine 
Presence gave edification to all. Severely austere in all that 
concerned his own private and personal habits and tastes, he 
was ever considerate of the comforts and needs of others. He 
was generous almost to a fault, and, being possessed of con- 
siderable private means, he held his purse open to all and 
to every good work, and especially to priests in need. His 
manner towards his clergy was somewhat reserved, the out- 
come more of innate shyness and timidity than of coldness 
or want of sympathy, but his priests soon grew to know 
the warmth and generosity of the heart that beat within that 
tall, frail, ascetic frame. 

In his relations with the Government and the civil authorities 
he was, to use the words of Marshal Manteuffel, “a Bishop 
and a gentleman.” Mgr. Dupont knew his duty to God, and 
the duty God would have him render to Cesar. And this 
Cesar received, be he for the time being a Louis Philippe, a 
Napoleon, or a German Kaiser. If he never intruded his 
personal or political opinions in his official acts or pronounce- 
ments, he resisted successfully interference with his ecclesiastical 
rights and prerogatives. When enjoined by a circular letter 
from the Provincial Government of the Republic of 1848 to 
cause a Ze Deum to be sung in his Cathedral for the success 
attendant upon the Revolution, he directed his clergy to offer 
up prayers for the repose of the souls of those who had 
fallen in the fray. When face to face with German troops 
in their occupation of Metz, he was curtly informed by their 
commanding officer, General de Zastrow, that his Cathedral 
would be wanted on the following Sunday for a religious 
service for the Protestant troops. The reply was an absolute 
refusal, and when the Germans assembled in the Place, they 
found the Cathedral barred against them. The Bishop, moreover, 
addressed an indignant remonstrance against the outrage offered 
to the religious feelings of his people, and so successfully, that 
an apology was forthcoming from the General, who denied all 
knowledge of the demand, and attributed it to the excessive 
zeal of his Protestant army chaplains. Never was Bishop 
Dupont more a Bishop than in receiving, at the gates of his 
Cathedral, the Prince President Napoleon on August 25, 1850, 
during one of his Presidential progresses through the provinces, 
when he thus addressed him: “The inhabitants of Metz are 
both proud and happy to show you this edifice, which bears 
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heavenwards the testimony of the faith and piety of their 
ancestors. It is with edification that they see you kneel in 
prayer before the altar of Him from whom comes all authority 
and power, who gives wisdom, justice, and mercy to those who 
govern, the spirit of respect and obedience to those who are 
governed. In beholding the sanctuary, you cannot fail to feel 
grief at the still existing traces of degradation and ruin left 
us by a period of unhappy memory. Less fortunate than other 
Cathedrals of France, ours seems to have been forgotten.” 
To which Napoleon replied: “My Lord Bishop. It is not 
merely curiosity which brings me here. In all the large towns 
through which I pass, it is ever my first duty to kneel before 
the altar, and to make my first visit to God. I shall bear in 
mind your observation.” 

It was again as Bishop with a heart touched with the sight 
of suffering, deep and bitter, that, twenty years later, he bade 
adieu to the same Emperor, now distraught with pain and panic- 
stricken, at the porch of the same sacred edifice, after the eight 
o'clock Mass on the eve of the Assumption, August 14, 1870— 
whilst the cannons of the victorious Germans were resounding 
in his ears, and causing the great stained-glass windows of the 
Cathedral to rattle. 

It was again as Bishop that he met the conquering Emperor 
William and the Crown Prince Frederick, and pleaded the 
cause of peace and justice for the Church against the tyranny 
and oppression of the Kulturkampf laws. 

Bishop Dupont des Loges, from the very first appearance 
of Louis Napoleon in the political arena, distrusted him and his 
policy, though he himself acknowledges that the Church in France 
was comparatively free from molestation during the Empire. 
He foresaw in the war declared against Austria in 1859, the 
inevitable loss to the Holy See of the Papal States. He 
absolutely refused to place any confidence in the assurances 
forthcoming from the Emperor and his Cabinet, to the effect 
that the Papal independence had nothing to fear, and as the 
following extract of a letter written to Pope Pius IX. shows, 
declined to be the medium of leading his flock into any such 
illusion. He wrote: “Notwithstanding the pressure brought 
to bear upon me by the Government, I have not, and will not 
swerve from my resolution never to allow a line in any of my 
Pastorals to appear that could possibly be interpreted as con- 
veying the faintest approval of this fatal Italian campaign and 
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its disastrous consequences.” His scrupulous adherence to this 
policy of silence brought down upon Mgr. Dupont the bitter 
rebuke and remonstrance of the Government. 

The Bishop’s attitude was less passive when the Imperial 
Government decided to prohibit the publication of the Pope’s 
Encyclical, Quanta Cura, to which was attached the famous 
Syllabus. The Government not only forbade its publication, but 
also any reference whatever to the subjects it treated either 
in the pulpit or the press. Bishop Dupont des L.oges’ protest 
was a masterly vindication of the rights of the Holy See to 
teach and to make known the doctrine of which it is the 
depositary and interpreter, and a vigorous protest against this 
invasion of its spiritual domain. In a circular letter to his 
clergy, he enjoined upon them the duty of studying closely 
both the Encyclical and the Sy//abus, and to make their 
contents the subject-matter of their sermons and conferences 
to their parishioners. 

The feelings of pride and admiration called forth among 
his flock, and throughout France, at the Bishop’s staunch and 
fearless defence of the Church’s rights, were manifested on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his episcopal con- 
secration, kept in June, 1868. It was a celebration in which 
the whole diocese joined heart and soul. Civil and military 
cuthorities vied with the clergy and laity in expressing their 
congratulations. At the Solemn High Mass sung in honour 
of the great event, the Cathedral was filled to overflowing. 
Mer. Mermillod preached, and his peroration, couched in the 
following words, drew from the vast congregation an outburst 
of applause which bespoke the deep affection and esteem with 
which the people of Metz regarded their Bishop: “1 have read, 
my brethren, in the annals of your great city that it is her 
proud and glorious privilege to claim she has never been 
conquered. But to-day your proud city loses all right to such 
a claim: it is evident this morning that she has surrendered her 
heart to her conqueror, the Lord Bishop of Metz.” 

The time, alas! was fast drawing near when Metz was to 
come under the sway of a conqueror whose rule was to weigh 
heavily for a time upon the Church and her people. Before 
dealing with this critical period, we must briefly refer to Bishop 
Dupont des Loges’ presence and the part he took in the 
Vatican Council. He left his diocese on the 12th Nov., 1869. 
On his journey thither he paid a visit to the Count and 
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Countess of Chambord at Frohsdorf. In one sense his visit 
was an Official one, inasmuch as at the request of the Countess 
he had founded a convent there, and had placed in charge the 
Sisters of St. Christiana. But convent or no convent, this visit 
would probably have been made, and there are few who would 
find fault with the Bishop for making it. 

He was received in private audience by the Holy Father 
on December 4, 1869, when, in addition to the customary 
offering of Peter’s Pence, he presented Pius IX. with a superb 
penholder and pen of gold. 

“ Ah,” remarked His Holiness, “this is a pen with which to 
sign the Acts of the Council.” Then the Bishop, gently pressing 
a small spring, drew forth from within the penholder a bank- 
note of considerable value. “Oh, oh,” broke forth the Holy 
Father, “I understand, this is for the paper and ink. You have 
provided for everything.” 

On the question of introducing the subject of Papal 
Infallibility being proposed, he voted against it, deeming that 
the time was not yet opportune for a definition of the dogma— 
for it must not be thought that he was opposed to the doctrine 
itself. 

But events in France, and subsequently in Italy, led to the 
suspension of the Council. Bishop Dupont hurriedly left Rome 
for Metz, reaching the city the same evening that the Emperor 
arrived. Things were already in a state of great confusion: 
disorder was everywhere apparent ; doubt and dismay could be 
read on every face. The inhabitants received their Sovereign 
but coldly, while they enthusiastically welcomed their Bishop. 
Metz had: answered the plebiscite with a categorical, No. But 
the Bishop knew his duty and hastened early the following 
morning to pay his respects to the Emperor, and to assure him 
that he might count upon the clergy and himself in the hour of 
France's peril. The Emperor, so writes the Bishop, was deeply 
touched, and confided to him the intense sorrow he felt at being 
forced into a war earlier than he had expected, or was prepared 
for. Two days later,a Sunday, the Emperor was present with 
his son and Prince Jerome at the eight o’clock Mass at the 
Cathedral. Bishop Dupont des Loges was much struck and 
edified with the attention with which both the Emperor and 
the Prince Imperial followed the Mass, in marked contrast 
indeed to Prince Jerome. 

Following upon one another with crushing rapidity came 
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the battles of Wisseimbourg, Froeschwiller, and Forbach. 
On the 14th of August the Emperor left Metz. Marshal 
Bazaine took leave of his Sovereign at the gates of the virgin 
city, and received the last orders of his master to “march at 
once upon Verdun.” Then came that fearful day of slaughter 
around the heights of Gravelotte, Rezonville, and Mars le Tours, 
in which the French alone lost 16,123 men killed and wounded, 
and 837 officers. 

It is not our task to enter into questions concerning matters 
eminently military and strategical; nor is it to sift the mass 
of evidence collected by the Abbé Klein, which at least prima 
facie involves Marshal Bazaine in the charge of treason. All 
this, though very interesting and written with a Frenchman’s 
verve and love of the graphic and picturesque, is outside our 
purpose. It is sufficient to state the fact that Bishop Dupont 
became firmly convinced that Marshal Bazaine’s conduct of 
the campaign was inimical to the truest and best interests of 
France. 

On August 17th, Metz was completely blockaded. The civil 
population of the town had risen from 48,000 to 70,000, owing 
to the influx of the country people flying from the advancing 
hordes of Germans. The investment had been brought about 
so rapidly and unexpectedly that there was but little over a 
week in which to lay up provisions for so great a multitude. 

As to the state of things within the town during the siege, 
Bishop Dupont sent the following description to the Holy 
Father: “ There were at least 23,000 wounded in the hospitals, 
ambulances, and on pallets of straw, under tents, pitched in the 
open spaces and squares. The precautions taken upon the 
declaration of war were utterly inadequate to meet the disasters 
which succeeded each other with such rapidity. In this our 
hour of extremity the inhabitants of Metz gave proof of the 
most admirable devotedness. Men and women of the highest 
rank worked side by side with those of the working classes in 
their efforts to relieve the sufferings of the wounded.” 

The Bishop keeps in the background his own personal 
labours. He had two of the largest of his reception-rooms 
turned into an ambulance, and here he undertook the care and 
nursing of thirty-three wounded at his own expense. Nearly 
the whole of his time was spent in journeying from ambulance 
to ambulance, hospital to hospital, tent to tent. 

Painful as was the duty of meeting Bazaine, it had to be 
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faced. It was the correct thing to do, and the Bishop was careful 
not to leave it undsne. His old friend, General Changarnier, 
a bluff, honest, outspoken warrior, confided to the Bishop his 
fears of Bazaine’s views and tactics. The army of Metz was 
powerless to save France, even if free to attempt it. The Pro- 
visional Government at Paris was even incapable of maintaining 
order. The Empire had fallen never to rise again. There was 
but the Monarchy. He (the General), though an Orleanist, 
recognized the claim, justice, and fitness of the Count de 
Chambord over all others. 

Bishop Dupont returned the General’s visit a few days later 
at St. Julien-les-Metz, and, being then under the impression that 
Bazaine had his quarters there, asked to see “the Marshal.” 
Changarnier, thinking the Bishop was referring to Leboeuf, 
whose head-quarters it was, took him to him. Lebceuf received 
him most courteously and graciously, and at once the 
ex-Minister of War gave the Bishop his candid views of the 
situation, past and present. The staff of the War Office had 
been unjustly accused of entering upon a war for which the 
French army was utterly and wholly unprepared. This charge 
was unfounded. France was fully prepared and equal to a 
contest against Prussia, but not against Prussia with the States 
of Southern Germany at her back. Further, formal and positive 
assurances had been forthcoming from both Italy and Austria 
that France could rely upon their active co-operation. Diplo- 
macy, not the War Office, was at fault. When his eyes were 
opened to the true state of things, the absolute refusal of 
Austria and Italy to intervene, he had counselled the Emperor 
to come to terms with Prussia, but it was asserted that such a 
step would mean the downfall of the Empire. 

A day or so later, Bishop Dupont drove over to Marshal 
Bazaine’s quarters at Ban-Saint Martin. The Marshal was out. 
The Bishop left his card. The 22nd September, 1870, Bazaine 
called at the Episcopal Palace; the Bishop was away on his 
rounds to the sick and wounded. The Marshal gladly consented 
to await his return, and did so in the chapel of St. Glossinde. 
The Bishop, hastening back, received him in his room. The 
Marshal was accompanied by a staff officer. The Bishop was 
attended by his Vicar-General and his secretary, the Abbé 
Willeumier, from whose notes, taken during the interview, the 
following truly remarkable statement made by the Marshal is 
forthcoming : 
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“At the present moment, everything, the possible and the impossible, 
is expected of me. They see with impatience my army stationary 
within the walls of Metz. It never occurs to them that if I had left the 
town it could not have held out, for at the opening of the war neither 
the town nor the forts were armed. It is only now that this armament 
has been completed. Certainly the army can get away from Metz, and 
I can leave when I like and by where I like. That is not the difficulty. 
It is only a question of broken heads, seven or eight thousand or so. 
In your ambulance, my lord, you have now about 22,000 sick and 
wounded. You would then have 30,000. The resistance of Metz 
would be of short duration. And I—well, once outside, what would 
become of me? ‘The Prussians would be ever at my heels, and in 
front of me I should be called upon to face and to fight the enemies of 
social order who have everywhere raised their heads. The Government 
which Paris has imposed upon France is without authority either to 
organize defence or to come to terms with the enemy. Everywhere 
there is dissension and anarchy. My information is of a nature and 
source beyond suspicion. Scarcely a day passes without communications 
being interchanged between the two armtes. The Prince Frederick Charles 
avails himself of the opportunity to keep me supplied with newspapers, 
from which I gather the true value of the situation in France. . . . It is 
beyond all doubt that the country is absolutely disorganized. .. . 
Nowhere is there an army fit to defend our territory. . . . For us, say 
the Germans, the Marshal at the head of his army is the only repre- 
sentative of France. Let him enter into negotiations ; his proposal will 
receive our most favourable consideration, and the two people now 
fighting against each other will owe him their salvation. At present 
{continued the Marshal] I continue to act as if I was in ignorance of 
these confidences, but the time will come when I shall lay before them 
my terms, and they will assuredly be accepted. The army of Metz, 
having won an honourable peace, will alone be capable of restoring to 
France that liberty and tranquillity which is as essential to the setting 
up of a Government as the signing of a peace.” 


The Marshal’s disclosures as to the internal situation of the 
country provoked from the Bishop the following remarks : 


“Ts it possible that poor France has come to this through the fault 
of those who ruled and governed her? I have never meddled with 
politics, Marshal, but I have always thought that what we have most 
needed during the last twenty years was an honest Government. And 
now, should Providence call upon you to aid in restoring peace, order, 
and authority to this distracted country, forgive me my frankness, but 
the authority appears to me to be clearly indicated. It is that which 
should have the Count of Chambord at its head. I have the honour to 
know him, and I do not hesitate to say that he is the most honest man, 
the first gentleman in France.” 
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**T share your respect for the Count of Chambord,” replied Bazaine, 
“and if France confides her destinies to him I shall consider it an 
honour to place my sword at his service.” 


At the beginning and close of so remarkable an interview, 
Bazaine saluted the Bishop in the usual manner by kissing his 
episcopal ring. In later years, when Bazaine met his fate at 
the Trianon, Bishop Dupont was wont to shudder at the thought 
that his hand had once been kissed by a traitor to his country. 

Metz capitulated on October 28, 1870. Some few hours 
later, the German army of occupation was within the walls. 

And now Bishop Dupont was about to enter upon a Va 
Crucis indeed, which only terminated with his life. It was 
rendered less arduous and painful towards its close, thanks 
mainly to the success which attended his ceaseless efforts to 
secure from the authorities that respect which was due to the 
faith and feelings of his flock. Up to the signing of the Treaty 
of Frankfort he still cherished hopes that Metz might yet be 
saved to France. When he heard the fatal news, his strength 
of character, formed and fortified by constant prayer, helped 
him to face the worst, and to encourage those committed to his 
charge to do likewise. He fostered and fed a religious revival 
among his poor stricken townsfolk, by a series of special 
Missions in the various parishes. Pere Monsabré came to 
comfort and console those men cut adrift from their fatherland. 
It was a time of expiation, humiliation, submission to the will 
of God, and the whole diocese joined with edifying fervour in 
these acts of religion in which a chastened and sorrowful people 
knelt in their affliction at the feet of God. 

Up to 1874, no canonical delimitation of Bishop Dupont’s 
diocese: had been made. Thus he could still count among his 
flock a large number of his own countrymen. But this con- 
solation was soon to cease. The diocese of Metz was, by 
arrangement with the Holy See, reconstituted so as to include 
none but German territory and German subjects. The French 
inhabitants were free to retire into French territory within 
a prescribed period, and large numbers availed themselves of 
this concession. The clergy, however, stuck to their posts. The 
Bishop’s position was now one of extreme delicacy. He had 
among both his clergy and laity, French- and German-born 
subjects—the conquered and the conquerors. He was the 
spiritual guide and father of both, while as truly a Frenchman 
at heart as any of his countrymen. In this position the sense 
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of his episcopal duties and responsibilities made him all things 
to all men. He welcomed his new subjects with cordiality, soon 
won their confidence and esteem, and yet did not lose that of 
those who shared his patriotic grief over the misfortunes of 
France. 

But the time came when personal and private feelings had 
to give place to more important considerations. There was 
religious strife, bitter and brutal, to be faced. The Kulturkampf 
campaign had been opened. The Government had effected 
among its people a civil unity, and it was now sought to force 
upon them a religious one. In spite of the retention of certain 
articles of the Concordat as affecting the annexed provinces, the 
Kulturkampf pressed heavily upon the diocese of Metz. The 
Bishop and his clergy were forbidden under pain of two years’ 
imprisonment to comment upon or to criticize, directly or 
indirectly, in writing or by word of mouth, any question of 
State. The Jesuits and all kindred societies were to be expelled, 
and prohibited from administering or opening any college or 
institution. The magnificent College of St.Clement was, in conse- 
quence, closed, and the Fathers of the Society of Jesus driven out. 
The Redemptorists, the Lazarists, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, the Christian Brothers, and 
many other Religious communities of men and women, having 
charge of schools and institutions, were likewise expelled the 
diocese and their institutions closed. Nor did the seminaries 
escape, though under the Treaty of Frankfort the Bishops of the 
annexed provinces were conceded the full liberty of appointing 
their own teaching staff. This right was now refused, the 
Government insisting upon their claim to make such appoint- 
ments, as well as to inspect the seminaries and to examine the 
students. The refusal of these conditions meant the closing of 
the seminaries. The Bishop accepted them. Protests had long 
since failed, even in obtaining a hearing. There was nothing to 
be done, save to be patient, to pray, and to be resigned. 

It is impossible to enter into the numberless acts of injustice, 
tyranny, and petty vexations which the much-tried and afflicted 
Bishop Dupont was called upon to endure. His courage never 
failed him. Flis example steadied and strengthened his flock, 
often driven to the verge of desperation and even revolt. 

Three years after the annexation the Parliamentary franchise 
was conferred upon the inhabitants of the newly-acquired pro- 
vinces. It was an opportune occasion to put on record a public 
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protest both against the annexation and against the religious 
persecution waged against the Catholic inhabitants. The choice 
of Bishop Dupont as a candidate in opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s nominee was unanimous among all classes, social and 
political. With great reluctance he consented, on condition 
that when he had made his public protest against the unjust 
and vexatious measures oppressing his people, he should be 
released from further attendance at the Reichstag. This con- 
dition was willingly acquiesced in, and the citizens brought 
him triumphantly out at the head of the poll with 13,054 votes, 
as against 2,346 given to his opponent. The return of their 
Bishop by the Messians was more than a political victory, it 
was the highest tribute of respect and affection for one 
of whose patriotism they were proud, and whose saintly life, 
noble and generous decds, they held in the highest respect. 

It was about this time that there occurred an incident which 
served to show the universal respect and affection in which 
Mgr. Dupont was held throughout France. It arose through 
the circulation of a rumour that he had been called upon to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Emperor William, and that 
having refused it, the Government had withdrawn the official 
episcopal salary. Immediately a movement was set on foot 
throughout France to make good the sum withdrawn. Foremost 
among those who hastened to send in their subscription was 
the bluff old General Changarnier, whose contribution was that 
of a bank-note for one thousands francs. The old campaigner 
had seen a good deal of the Bishop when he was chief of the 
garrison of Metz.! 

The.whole rumour about the oath, the refusal, the con- 
sequences, was, however, false. The Bishop had never even been 
asked to take it. 

In 1879, the Emperor William, together with the Crown 
Prince Frederick, paid a second visit to Metz. Both proceeded 
to visit the Cathedral, and Bishop Dupont was invited to meet 
them at dinner. After dinner, his Majesty had a long con- 
versation with the Bishop, during which the Emperor expressed 
his opinion of Bazaine in the following terms : 

*Bazaine did his duty as faithfully as ever a valiant soldier did. 
When the French are beaten they eagerly and hastily look out for a 

1 It was of this General that the story goes that when asked why his barracks 
were so brilliantly illuminated, replied: ‘‘ Bah! In honour of the Immaculate Con- 


ception, or something of that kind. The Bishop asked for illuminations, that’s quite 


enough for me.” The brave General, a few years later, died a very holy death. 
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victim upon whom to throw the responsibility of all mistakes and 
disasters. Bazaine was such a scapegoat, though he did his duty. 
Upon this point the whole of my military staff share my opinion.” 


His conversation with the Crown Prince Frederick was of 
considerably longer duration, mainly on religious matters. The 
Prince referred to the recent election of Leo XIII., whom 
he knew personally, having been at Rome at the time when he 
was made Cardinal, and having attended one of his receptions. 
Bishop Dupont, seeing the deep interest the Crown Prince took 
in questions of religion, spoke freely and fully to him, and in 
the following words : 


“JT have not forgotten, Prince, the noble words you uttered, two 
years ago, on the horrors of war, and of your great desire for peace. 
But, your Royal Highness, there is a kind of war other than that waged 
by guns against towns and fortresses. It is the war undertaken against 
consciences by laws and decrees which torture the soul and attack 
rights which are sacred. ‘This kind of war has been afflicting German 
Catholics for several years. Most heartily I wish that you would use 
your great influence to bring about peace. You speak highly of the 
wisdom of Leo XIII., of his conciliatory disposition. Go to him. 
Your confidence will not be misdirected. You will be the means of 
procuring your people inestimable happiness.” 

So frank an outburst somewhat embarassed the Crown 
Prince, but he asserted that he ardently desired peace with 
the Church, but that active interference on his part was both 
a difficult and delicate matter. True it is, however, that the 
Crown Prince did see the Holy Father a short time afterwards, 
and public opinion in Germany was not slow to see therein 
an indication of the coming cessation of hostilities against the 
Church. 

The dawn of brighter days was ushered in with the ap- 
pointment of Marshal Manteuffel as Governor-General of Alsace 
and Lorraine. His powers were great and manifold, but it 
soon becaine evident that it was both his own wish and that 
of the Emperor he represented, that these powers should be 
exercised in a large-minded and sympathetic manner. Slowly, 
but steadily, the Marshal gained the Bishop's confidence, and 
he, in his turn, soon realized that he was dealing with a sincere, 
devout, and practical Christian. Their official intercourse 
led to a correspondence both familiar and intimate. It is 
more than interesting, it is extremely touching, to see the old 
Marshal struggling to make his thoughts clear in the, to him, 
perplexing idioms of the French language. His motto seems 
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to have been when in doubt, consult the Bishop. It was one 
he invariably acted upon, and he never regretted doing so. 

In every way possible he toned down and smoothed over 
the severity of existing laws, and in several instances allowed 
many of their enactments to remain in abeyance. He paved 
the way to the nomination of Bishop Dupont’s coadjutor, 
Mgr. Heck, who was consecrated a few years before the 
Bishop’s death-—a nomination the Bishop was most anxious 
to secure from the Holy See in his lifetime, in order to prevent 
any friction or difficulty after his death. 

Marshal Manteuffel’s death, on May 17, 1885, was a great 
blow to Bishop Dupont. Writing to Pere Souaillard, he thus 
expressed his sense of the loss: “A mutual regard, I might 
almost say a deep friendship, united us. Thanks to his loyal 
and ceaseless good-will, I have been able to protect the religious 
interests of, my diocese.” 

The hour of his own deliverance was close at hand. An 
internal complaint, to which he was for some time a victim, 
was fast undermining his strength, and left no doubt in his 
mind that his end was fast approaching. This consciousness 
never left him. The last rites were solemnly administered in 
the presence of his Chapter and household, of whom he asked 
the help of their prayers, and pardon for any offences that he 
might have committed against them. His sufferings were 
intense and incessant, but he found strength in his crucifix 
and rosary. When asked if he was in pain, he answered: 
“Yes, I am suffering, but in- bed: our Saviour suffered on 
across.” On the morning of August 18, 1886, Bishop Dupont 
des Loges passed to his rest and to the reward of the good 
and faithful pastor. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the Abbé Klein for bringing 
before us this noble and inspiring life of a great French Bishop. 
It is our consolation to know that Mgr. Dupont des Loges, 
great and good as he was, was but one of many. Such lives, 
in their holiness and heroism, stand out as object-lessons to 
the whole Catholic world, and may well bring shame to the 
faces of flippant and ignorant Catholics amongst us who have 
enlarged upon the supposed decadence of the Church of France 
and of the lack of moral courage of her Episcopate. 

While France has Bishops like Mgr. Dupont des Loges, 
and she has numbers of them, such calumnies carry their 


own refutation, 


AUSTIN OATES, 
































Mr. Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle and the 
Conversion of England. 


Ir has been known for some time, that Mr. E. S. Purcell was 
following up his Lzfe of Cardinal Manning with a Life of 
Mr. Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle; and though he died whilst 
still in the midst of his task, he had done enough to impress 
on it his own personal stamp, whilst Mr. Edwin de Lisle, to 
whose lot it fell to complete it, has been much more successful 
than might have been anticipated, in preserving the unity 
of plan and treatment. The biography of Cardinal Manning 
suggested itself as of intercst both for its own sake, as the 
biography of a striking personality, and likewise as involving 
so much of the inner history of the Catholic Revival of the 
last half century. Mr. Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle’s personality 
was not, of course, cqually striking, though it was decidedly 
interesting, and the letters interchanged between him and 
others, from which the authors have been able to draw, make 
a useful supplement to the rich historical materials contained 
in Zhe Life of Cardinal Manning. It must be acknowledged, 
too, that the faults which so seriously marred the previous 
work, are less conspicuous in this; there is not much, though 
there is some, publication of matter which good taste would 
have suppressed till the persons concerned were dead ; nor are 
the criticisms of persons and actions quite so wide of the mark. 
On the other hand, though the system of arrangement, which 
continually carries us backwards and forwards, as one chapter- 
subject follows another, is most confusing, the authors have 
been successful in setting the characters, especially the principal 
character, befere us as living personalities. It is not, however, 
our present purpose to review this Life generally, but only 
as regards the one point which Mr. Edwin de Lisle, in his 
Preface, indicates as having formed the part-object for attaining 
which the work was undertaken. 
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My object [he says] has been to indicate the Wiseman-de Lisle 
ecclesiastical policy; to establish my father’s reputation as a man 
possessed of ‘the perfection of Catholicity,” and of the love of his 
country and her Constitution ; and as a man who laid down in con- 
nection with his saintly friend, Father Ignatius Spencer, the only lines 
upon which the conversion of England is, humanly speaking, possible 
—not by raising a new Church on the ruins of the old one already 
established, but by labouring to root out all heresy and hatred from the 
existing Churches of Canterbury and York, together with their hundred 
Dissenting bodies, and finally restore all Christ-worshipping Englishmen 
to their ancient Catholic condition of union with the Churches of the 
Continent and the Holy See of Rome—the privilege of the actual 
Church of Westminster—so that the Scriptures may be fulfilled on earth 
as it is in heaven: “ And there shall be one Fold and one Shepherd 
(John x. 16). Fifty-five years ago, my father wrote to John, Earl of 
Shrewsbury: “Your plan of converting England is an idle dream. If, 
then, you really desire England’s conversion, you must adopt a plan 
which is a practicable one, and which is already hailed in a friendly way 
by a very large party in the Church of England, both clergy and laity.” 





The first part of the object thus defined—the part which 
regards his father’s reputation for “the perfection of Catholicity” 
and of loyalty—the authors have fully attained. The figure which 
is revealed to us in these pages, is that of a model English Catholic 
gentleman, whom, notwithstanding his few eccentricities of judg- 
ment, it is impossible not to love for his unaffected piety, his 
absolute candour, his persevering zeal, and many other amiable 
qualities. It is especially the latter part of the object of this 
biography which offers an interesting matter for comment. 
What is to be said of the plan for England’s conversion which 
Mr. de Lisle calls the “Wiseman-de Lisle policy,” or rather— 
to give the question a tone more closely in keeping with a study 
of the volumes before us—what are the lessons we may learn 
from Mr. Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle’s life, in regard to this 
matter of labouring for the conversion of England? It is a 
question which, though without reference to Mr.de Lisle, was 
much discussed a year or two since, and still has its actuality. 





The conversion of England was the desire Mr. de Lisle had 
most at heart. It was born there at the time of his conversion 
to the Faith, at the early age of fifteen. 


From this moment [he tells us in a letter written thirty years later] 
the earnest desire was more and more increased within me to labour 
for the reunion of the Anglican with the Catholic Church, and I felt a 
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conviction, which I have never abandoned, that it will be by means of 
this reunion that the great schism of England will be ultimately healed, 
and that the errors of Protestantism will be rooted out. 


He was even strongly impressed, as the same letter goes on 
to state, with the belief that his special call from God was to 
work for this end, and that he would live to see it fulfilled. 
He had consulted a holy enthusiast, whom he met at Rome in 
1831, and who had assured him, on the faith of a vision accorded 
to himself, that these two things were destined to be. 

That a boy of nineteen should be thus sanguine was only 
natural, but after-years seem to have deepened his convictions, 
and that they did so is matter for rejoicing ; for, though we may 
not all of us feel equally sanguine of the conversion of the 
entire country, or even of the National Church, it is good that 
there should be those among us who are inspired by a burning 
zeal for the spread of the faith in this land, and the best fuel for 
burning zeal are confident hopes. 

It must be set down as the first-fruits of his zeal that he 
succeeded, while as yet only twenty-one, in converting one who 
was destined to be his fellow-worker in the good cause, the 
Rev. George Ignatius Spencer. This future apostle was a young 
curate-in-charge at Brington, in Northamptonshire, when in 
1830 he came on a visit to Garendon. He had met Ambrose 
Phillipps, as he was then called.) at a priest’s house at 
Northampton, and they had commenced a religious discussion, 
which they were anxious to resume. Mr. Spencer had antici- 
pated that he would find this youthful convert to Romanism 
very ignorant on the subject of religion, and blindly led by 
others. The result was a revelation to him. He was delighted 
with his young friend’s character, in which he saw clear signs of 
the Spirit of God, and he found his reasonings on behalf of 
Catholicism to be simply convincing. He could no longer doubt 
about his own personal duty, and he was received into the 
Church at Leicester before the visit to Garendon terminated. 

It was in 1838 that Ambrose de Lisle and Father George 
Spencer, as he had then become, took the opportunity of a 
summer holiday in France, to broach to Archbishop de Quelen, 
of Paris, a Crusade of Universal Prayer for the restoration of 
England to Catholic unity. The Archbishop approved the 


! Later on in life he took the name of ‘‘de Lisle,” by which we shall refer to 


him throughout the article. 
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scheme, which, at a subsequent meeting called by him at 
St. Sulpice, was taken up warmly by the clergy of Paris, by 
some of the Bishops then present, and likewise by the Superiors 
of the Religious Orders. From this auspicious beginning the 
idea spread throughout France, and from France to Holland, 
Switzerland, Bavaria, and eventually to Italy. Im the latter 
country it was taken up by Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Wiseman, 
then Rector of the English College, whose support was of great 
value. In England the Vicars Apostolic were, according to 
Mr. Purcell, at first somewhat timid, fearing lest an Association 
of Prayer for such an object, if publicly announced, should arouse 
bigotry. Nevertheless, it took root and grew here too, in the 
country which had the most need of it, being powerfully pro- 
moted by the efforts of Father Ignatius Spencer, who, in his 
missionary expeditions from place to place, never failed to 
recommend it in sermons, in public meetings, in after-dinner 
speeches, and at private gatherings. It was in this way that the 
Association became specially connected with Father Spencer's 
name, and he enrolled many members, some of them apparently 
non-Catholics. Mr. Ambrose de Lisle, in the fervour of his 
advocacy, went to Oxford, and sought to induce the Oxford 
party as a whole to join the Crusade; but Newman seems to 
have replied to him at that time: ‘We are a mere handful and 
have no authority. Go to the Bishops first, and obtain their 
sanction, and then come to us.” 

This Crusade of Prayer, truly remarks Mr. Purcell, has never 
ceased to be carried on, though its fervour suffered some 
abatement, after the manner of human movements, as time 
went on and its chief apostles ceased to live. But it has been 
revived in the present day, and been organized by Leo XIII. 
into an Archconfraternity, the solemn inauguration of which at 
St. Sulpice, in the autumn of 1897, is fresh in our memories. 

No one who believes in the efficacy of prayer can fail to 
trace a causal connection between this Crusade of Prayer and 
the striking multiplication of conversions to the Faith, together 
with the not less striking spread of Catholic ideas in the 
Anglican communion, which have marked the last half century. 
It is due, therefore, to one who was so prominent in initiating 
and sustaining the Crusade of Prayer to recognize how import- 
antly he fulfilled in so doing the objects to which his life was 
dedicated. 

It has been said that Mr. Ambrose de Lisle was a believer, 
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not merely in the eventual return of the English people to the 
Catholic Faith, but of the Corporate Reunion of its National 
Church with the See of Rome. He shared with Anglicans the 
belief that their Church, and not ours, was in continuity with 
the pre-Reformation Church of England. “I have repeated 
now,” he writes to the Uxzonr on March 6th, 1857, “(the acknow- 
ledgment I had so often made before) that the existing Church 
of England is undoubtedly the same organic body as that which 
Pope Gregory formed in the sixth century;” and he was 
disposed to believe in the validity of its Orders, though main- 
taining, rightly, that even if they should be invalid no obstacle 
to a corporate reunion would arise, the corporate organization 
still remaining intact, and the defect being capable of an easy 
remedy. With this idea of the original Catholicism of the 
Anglican communion, he was the more ready to regard the 
newly-born and spreading attraction within its ranks for Catholic 
doctrines and practices, as a revival of a Catholic spirit which 
being natural to it was still inherent, though so long dormant. 
He could see accordingly, “no abstract reason for dismissing such 
a subject (as its return to Unity) as visionary and absurd, . . 
whilst there (were) to his mind numerous and palpable facts in 
the present condition of the Anglican Church that (warranted) 
the ope that such an issue, in its regard, (might) be looked 
forward to as very possible, if not probable.” These words, 
written to Mr. Healy Thompson on February 24, 1857, belonged 
to a time when the striking first-fruits of the Oxford Movement 
were causing brilliant hopes to be very generally entertained 
by the English Catholics, but Mr. Ambrose de Lisle, one of 
whose characteristic defects was to attach an undue importance 
to rumours and impressions, to reports and second-hand testi- 
monies, had formed to himself a most exaggerated idea of the 
proportions of what was going on in the Anglican Church. An 
amusing illustration of this may be obtained by comparing a 
letter he wrote to Earl John of Shrewsbury,! in the spring of 
1841, with a letter addressed to himself by Mr. Newman,? as he 
then was, a few weeks later. 


To Lord Shrewsbury he writes :* 


The leading men in the Anglican Church are determined to reunite 
their Church to the Holy See. But in order to effect this a little time 
is required. The Archbishop of Canterbury [Dr. Howley] and the 


1 i. 217. * i, 228. = i, 07, 
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approve of the design, but as yet the 





Bishop of Oxford [Dr. Bagot 
other Bishops stand out, and some of them violently. To gain them 
requires immense management; they already see that they cannot 
much longer resist the movement ; still they have great prejudices, and 
to remove them is a most laborious task. I have been /or some time 
now engaged in close correspondence with some of the leaders of the 
Catholic party at Oxford, to which I can only allude in general terms, 
as it is strictly confidential ; it has, however, been communicated by 
me to our dear friend Bishop Wiseman (who perfectly concurs with me 
in everything) for the purpose of being in strictest secrecy forwarded to 
Cardinal Mai, to be by his Eminence communicated to the Holy Father, 
and to no one else on any account whatever. So I said I cannot at 
present enter into particulars, but you may rest assured that the reunion 
of the Churches is certain. Mr. Newman has lately received the adhesion 
of several hundreds of the clergy: this is publicly known, and so I may 
state it. 





Newman, on the other hand, writes to Mr. de Lisle :! 


No one but must admire the zeal and charity which prompt you to 
desire a closer connection between our Church and your own ; but you 
must allow me to express a fear that you think the line of proceeding 
which you wish to pursue for the accomplishment of that end as nearer 
that which duty prescribes to ws than it really is. In your letter to 
Bloxam, if I recollect rightly, you urge persons whose views agree with 
mine to commence a movement in behalf of a union between the Churches. 
Now, in the letters I have written to yourself or your friends lately, 
I have uniformly said that I did not expect this union of the Churches 
in our time, and have discouraged the notion of all sudden proceedings 
with a view to it. : 

I must ask your leave to repeat on this occasion most distinctly that 
I cannot be a party to any agitation; but mean to remain quiet in my 
own place, and to do all I can to make others take the same course... . 
Some months since, I ventured to say in a letter to Mr. Bloxam, which 
was sent to you, that I felt it a painful duty to keep aloof from all 
Roman Catholics, however much to be respected personally, who came 
with the intention of opening negotiations for the union of the Churches ; 
when you now urge us to petition our Bishops for a union, and lay 
down the terms, this I conceive zs very like an act of negotiation. 








In the above-quoted letter to Lord Shrewsbury, Mr. Ambrose 
de Lisle claims that Bishop Wiseman perfectly concurred with 
him. He seems especially to have based this impression on a 
letter of Bishop Wiseman’s to Lord Shrewsbury written in 1841. 
It is to this letter he refers in one addressed to the Rev. W. 
Brownlow, the present Bishop of Clifton, in December, 1869, 
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where he also states that “three weeks before Cardinal Wiseman 
died . . . he assured me he still adhered to all he had written 
in 1841.” It is clearly too on these grounds that Mr. Edwin de 
Lisle, in his Preface, as we have seen, calls the policy of 
Corporate Reunion the “ Wiseman-de Lisle policy.” Yet, when 
we refer to the memorandum which, as Cardinal Wiseman, he 
drew up for the information of Propaganda in 1857, we find 
him characterizing the policy of Corporate Reunion as a dream, 
saying that “no one who had kept a watchful eye on the history 
of Anglicanism, who had kept himself well informed as to the 
sentiments of its foremost men by reading their works and 
observing their acts, could let himself be beguiled by such 
illusions or believe such stories;” and he complains that 
Mr. Ambrose de Lisle should have wished to compromise him 
with the Reunionist party. 

It would have been well, or—since there are still some 
Catholics to whom the policy of Corporate Reunion com- 
mends itself—let us rather say, it would be well, if such 
persons would think out clearly for themselves what the policy 
means. They would then see that, when Catholics combine 
with Anglicans for the pursuance of a Corporate Reunion 
policy, they are necessarily at cross-purposes, the policy 
necessarily bearing an essentially different meaning in the 
minds of Anglicans and of Catholics. In the mind of Anglicans 
it means a reunion on the basis of mutual compromise. Angli- 
cans and Greeks are to give up something, and “ Romans,” as 
they call us, are to give up something too. What they them- 
selves are to give up they do not very clearly conceive ; what 
we are to give up includes, at the very least, our faith that the 
Papacy is an institution of Divine right, and our faith that, 
except in communion with the Papacy, there can be no valid 
portion of the visible Church. It is of course impossible that 
our Church should abate jot or tittle of these her claims, and 
therefore the Reunion policy, as conceived of by Anglicans, is 
impossible. A Catholic Reunionist, on the other hand, means 
by the policy that Anglicans, and other similarly situated 
religious bodies, will sooner or later have to emerge from their 
present errors and prejudices, and come to see eye to eye with 
one another and with the Catholic Church. It seems, however, 
to escape the notice of the Catholic Reunionists that, even after 
the Anglican prelates had made their submission and profession 


! See Life of Cardinal Wiseman, by Wilfrid Ward, vol. ii. 
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of faith in the name of all their adherents, each of these latter 
would still have to make a separate submission and profession of 
faith for himself. This has always been when a case of Corporate 
Reunion has occurred, and it must needs be, because God’s 
dealings are ultimately with the individual soul. It would be 
as impossible for Him to dispense with the personal submission 
of each one of them, and accept as a substitute the vicarious 
submission of others, as it would be impossible for Him to be 
content with their offer of a vicarious reception of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. In other words, there is no essential difference 
between conversion by Corporate Reunion and conversion by 
individual reception. The only difference is that in the one 
case all come at one time, and add to their individual acts of 
submission a public act on the part of their leaders, while in 
the other the individuals make their submission at separate 
times, now one, now another, now an isolated person, now a 
group, according as God gives them the light, and they 
correspond with it. 

If we apply these principles to the Anglican Church, we are 
confronted at once by the glaring fact that, whereas there has 
never been much corporate movement, at least as regards assent 
to doctrines, in that Church, the tendency as time goes on is for 
the divergence amongst its adherents to grow wider and wider. 
If the Russian Church were to think of reunion with the Holy 
See, probably its adherents would all, or with few exceptions, be 
prepared to follow their Bishops. But what hope is there that 
the Anglicans, or any one of their three constituent parties, 
would be prepared to follow their Bishops. They have no 
confidence in their Bishops, and each man claims to think and 
act for himself in all matters of belief. 

It is not usually practical to pray for a miracle, but there 
is nothing distinctly unsound in prayer for a Corporate Reunion 
on Catholic principles. Nor, had that been all his scheme 
involved, is it likely that Mr. Ambrose de Lisle would have 
been—as he complained of having been—‘ tremendously opposed 
in this matter by those from whom (he) most expected aid.” 
Where dissension entered in, was in regard to the accompanying 
disposition to discourage individual conversions. In the letter 
just quoted, Mr. Newman wrote: 


If there is any one thing calculated more than another, to extinguish 
all hope of a better understanding between Rome and England, by 
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discrediting us with our own people and rendering us suspicious of 
yourselves, it would be the conversion by you of some of our members. 
If your friends wish to put a gulf between themselves and us, let 
them make converts ; but not else. 

This was said in June, 1841, only four years before 
Newman was to prove in his own person how impossible 
it is for one on whom the light from above has once shone 
to make delays. Still, the feeling that making individual con- 
versions is a practice which ought not to be tolerated by a 
friendly Church, was natural from an Anglican point of view, 
and it will always be strongly cherished. Nor was it, perhaps, 
unnatural that a Catholic Reunionist, before having sufficiently 
reflected, should be inclined to fall in with the Anglican 
Reunionist’s demand. One can understand such a Catholic 
thinking that to indulge in individual conversions is a kind 
of spiritual improvidence, grasping at a petty present gain, 
at the risk of losing a far grander future gain. But, in fact, 
the same interplay of cross-purposes is discernible here as 
in the underlying agreement to work for Corporate Reunion. 
The Anglican Reunionist pre-supposes the legitimacy of his 
own Church status, and so his claim that individual conversions 
should be deprecated is quite in keeping with his conception 
of what a Corporate Reunion should be. The Catholic 
Reunionist, on the other hand, is required to forego rights 
and duties arising out of his conception of Corporate Reunion, 
for his conception being that his own Church is the one true 
Church, to which all others should submit, he must, in con- 
sistency, claim that individuals as well as corporate bodies 
ought, as soon as the light comes, to follow it without delay, 
by seeking admission into that Church. And this is the answer 
to those who urge that individual conversions delay Corporate 
Reunion, which is a great evil. It may be that they do 
delay it, or would were it practicable and to be expected 
within a generation or two. But we cannot do evil that good 
may come, and this is what we should be doing were we to 
discourage the reception of those who are being led to see 
the truth about the Catholic Church: we should be encouraging 
them to resist their graces: to sin against the light. 

It is true, that not many Catholic believers in Corporate 
Reunion would wish to go as far as this. They would say 
rather, as Mr. de Lisle did in his letter to Lord Shrewsbury 
of August 31, 1841: 
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I have never, as far as I know, said or done anything to deter any 
one from joining the Catholic Church; on the contrary, in any case 
where I could assist an individual to join her communion, I have 


always done So. 


And it must be owned that the announcements of individual 
conversions filled him always with joy. “The work of con- 
version is preceding at a rapid rate,’ he writes delightedly, 
on December 8, 1845, “more than fifty clergymen of the 
Established Church have embraced the Catholic Faith since 
the autumn! and avast number of lay people.” But he con- 
ceived that the veadzest way for “uniting” not only individuals, 
but their whole Church to the Catholic Church, was not this, 
but required that— 


we proceed with extreme caution and Christian prudence, that we 
should not urge individuals unduly forward, that when any one is 
ready to join our Church we shall accept him, but that our great object 
should rather be to bring the great body of “ading Anglicans to such 


a state of mind that the State shall be obliged to open negotiations 
with the Holy See for the reunion of the Churches. 


We should all of course admit that no one should be urged 
“unduly” forwards; and it is a characteristic of English 
Catholics—one that is noticed in us and wondered at—that 
we show so little disposition to obtrude the claims of our 
Church at unseasonable times. Still, there is a duty incumbent 
on us of using our opportunities to make known the truth, and 
what has been felt about Catholic Reunionists in regard to 
their policy of deprecating individual conversions, is that their 
language does as a matter of fact tend to convey the false 
impression to Protestants, when they are near the Church but 
feeling acutely the difficulties of a change, that the Catholic 
Church would itself sanction their remaining where they are. 
It is this that Cardinal Wiseman—for it was one of Mr. de 
Lisle’s illusions which led him to suppose that the Cardinal 
“quite concurred” with him in his theory—felt so strongly, and 
expressed in his memorandum to Propaganda, written in 1857. 


When the Union newspaper had acquired a certain stability, | Mr. de 
Lisle] began to exhort its promoters to persevere in the line which they 
had adopted, and suggested that they should reprint this letter [ze., 
Dr. Wiseman’s Letter on Catholic Unity, addressed to John Earl of 
Shrewsbury, in 1841], so as to prove to their readers that the present 
writer was of their opinion, viz., that the conversion of individuals 
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should not be aimed at, but, on the contrary, only the reunion of the 
Anglican sect with the Church. On this point the present writer was 
obliged to protest that his opinion was very different. 

We have so far made no reference to the A.P.U.C. (the 
Association for Promoting the Unity of Christendom). This 
was projected in 1857 with the object of developing the 
Corporate Reunion movement. On the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Nativity in that year, the Articles of Association were first 
drawn up. The members were to consist of “ Anglicans and 
Greeks and Latin Catholics,” and to work for a Corporate 
Reunion according to their powers—the only obligation, however, 
being “to pray to God for the unity of the Baptized Body,” the 
Prayer from the Missal, Domine Jesu Christe qui dixisti Apostolts 
tuis, &c., being suggested as appropriate. At the commencement 
we are told by Mr. de Lisle, in a letter to Lord John Manners 
(Dec. oth, 1873), that it consisted of “about fourteen persons, 
of whom, I think, the present Lord Glasgow and myself were 
the only laymen, two Catholic priests, Father Lockhart and 
Father Collins, the Cistercian monk, and all the rest are 
Anglican clergymen, and one Russo-Greek priest.” But it 
“went on bravely. We soon counted among our ranks many 
Catholic Bishops and Archbishops and dignitaries of all descrip- 
tions, from Cardinals downwards. The Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and other great Eastern prelates, the Primate of the 
Russian Church, the Archbishop Philaretes of Moscow. .. . I 
do not think any Anglican Bishop joined us, but a large number 
of clergy of the second order. In June we counted some nine 
thousand members, when lo and behold! the Evil Spirit set to 
work to upset so holy a work.” 

It is difficult to believe that all these Catholic dignitaries 
joined the Association, nor can we forget Mr. de Lisle’s extra- 
ordinary capacity for crediting incredible rumours and mis- 
understanding the true nature of facts. We have another 
instance of this in the same letter. He tells us that before 
the A.P.U.C. was founded, he had “obtained the sanction of 
the present Pope [Pius IX.], before whom (he) laid his 
programme through Cardinal Barnabo, the Prefect of the Con- 
eregation dePropaganda Fide.” ‘The statement is sufficiently 
categorical, but Mr. Purcell has translated for us the text of 
Mr. de Lisle’s communications to Cardinal Barnabo in the 
months immediately preceding the foundation of the A.P.U.C., 
and likewise the Cardinal’s replies. To the approaching 
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foundation of the A.P.U.C. the letters contain no reference at all, 
but they express disapproval, not approval, of the principles 
on which the projected Association was to be based. In short, 
it is clear that the A.P.U.C. consisted mainly of Anglicans, 
the Catholic members at no time having been very numerous— 
that is between 1857 and 1865, for in 1865 the Congregation 
of the Holy Office condemned the Association, or rather, forbad 
Catholics to belong to it, and Mr. de Lisle himself took his 
name off the lists—as doubtless did all the other loyal Catholics. 

We have no space for a detailed account of the represen- 
tations sent to Rome, as soon as the condemnation was made 
public, on the one side by Cardinal Wiseman, on the other by 
one hundred and ninety-two Anglican clergymen, and of the 
replies sent back by the Holy See. They may, however, be 
read in the Life of Mr. Ambrose de Lisle, and, if read in con- 
nection with some other documents in Mr. W. Ward's Life 
of Cardinal Wiseman, will be found to explain clearly the 
reasons for a condemnation which to the Reunionists has 
always seemed so unintelligible. It is true that both divisions 
of the RKeunionists, the Anglican and the Catholic, protested 
vehemently that the members of the Association were in no 
way committed to a belief that the three communions, Anglicans, 
Greek, and Latin, were all equally valid portions of the Catholic 
Church ; that they needed only to presuppose the undeniable 
fact that three large corporate bodies did exist which ought to 
be united within the fold of one universal Church; and that 
their one obligation was to pray that this desirable union 
should soon be accomplished. But, as Bishop Clifford pointed 
out to Mr. de Lisle (October 27th, 1864), the branch theory 
was held by the greater number of the members, “and was 
one of the most prominent of the doctrines advocated by the 
Association,” so that it was impossible for a Catholic to belong 
to it without giving just cause to others for supposing that he 
accepted the unsound doctrine. 

It is, in short, the conflict of cross-purposes, to which reference 
has been twice made, reappearing once more. Two classes of 
people cannot co-operate for an object about which they 
entertain contradictory notions. When two races are at war 
with each other, it would not be absolutely impossible that 
both should join in prayer that the issue might be in a victory 
for right and justice; for each side might have sufficient 
modesty of judgment to conceive the possibility of its being 
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in the wrong. But it is quite impossible for Catholics and 
Anglicans to join in prayer for the reunion of their two com- 
munions, because of necessity what one prays may come to 
pass is exactly that which the other prays may not come to pass. 
The Catholic Reunionist cannot possibly pray for any other 
object than this, that all outsiders may be drawn to submit 
to the Holy See; whilst the Anglican Reunionist assures us 
he cannot possibly pray for this, but only that the “Roman 
Church” may be led by grace to recognize the unwarrantable 
character of its claims, and see that it is these which form 
the real obstacle to the desired union. 

On these grounds, Mr. Edwin de Lisle cannot be held to 
have succeeded in his filial task, so far as it claimed to 
show that “the lines his father had laid down were the only lines 
on which, humanly speaking, it is possible.” There is, however, 
a point on which his father was most insistent, and in regard 
to which his life may teach us all a useful lesson. He 
was conspicuous among those who recognized how truly and 
how mightily God’s grace is working in the hearts of our 
non-Catholic fellow-countrymen, particularly of those whose 
beliefs mark a striking advance in the Catholic direction. He 
felt strongly that there was in this a real bond of union between 
us and them, and that the knowledge of it should make 
our sympathies go out towards them. He felt strongly that we 
should not be so ready to suspect them of perversity when they 
do not see what to us is so clear ; and that even when somewhat 
provoked, we should guard ourselves against retaliating in bitter 
language. There can be no doubt that neglect of these points 
is calculated to undo the effect even of the most convincing 
statement of our arguments, and is most injurious to con- 
versions, whether corporate or individual. Nor can there be 
a doubt that observance of the same points must tend, sooner 
or later, to clear away the prejudices which are the most serious 
wall of division between Catholics and others, 
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The Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
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IN July, 1897, a paper in this magazine pleaded for more 
interest in Catholic prisoners. Certain facts and statistics adduced 
by the writer came as a painful surprise to many ; and some, 
forgetting the large numbers and the peculiar position of the 
Catholic poor in this country, were at a loss to understand 
why the number of Catholic prisoners should be so large. 

It was widely felt, however, that no matter how explained, 
here was a situation that concerned the whole Catholic body, 
and amounted to an imperative claim on its compassion and 
generosity. Presently the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society was 
established. This was undertaken as the first step towards an 
organization that would be the medium of Catholic charity 
throughout the country in behalf of the most hopeless and dis- 
tressful of our brethren. Up till now it has steadily pursued its 
labours, and been the means of solid good in proportion to its 
dimensions ; but the earnest manner in which it is being sup- 
ported and worked suggests inevitable development in the near 
future both in scope and organization. 

Aiding Catholic prisoners, spiritually and temporally, on 
their discharge from prison is no doubt a primary work for such 
a Sociéty, and it may be that, so far, our Prisoners’ Aid Society 
has not been able to accomplish much else. It would, however, 
be a grave mistake for us to limit ourselves within these narrow 
bounds. The conditions that produce crime should interest us 
no less than its consequences—and might be studied in their 
bearings on our own people. Legislation might be watched. 
Moreover, many serious problems of penology are now coming 
to the front which we desire to take our part in examining. 

According to this conception of its duties, the Catholic 
Prisoners’ Aid Society was fortunate in entering on its career 
with the opening of a new and auspicious epoch in prison 
administration. Our forefathers do not seem to have philoso- 
phized much on the treatment of crime. Their theory was 
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rough and simple. Punishment acts as a deterrent, and therefore 
the severer the punishment the more effective its deterrent 
influence. Hence the cruel punishments of the past, rendered 
still more cruel by the public inadvertence to the unfeeling way 
in which the law was carried out. 

Our modern system really dates from 1865, when provision 
was made for uniformity of treatment in all prisons, a principle 
which was extended by the centralizing Act of 1877, when 
the control of all prisons throughout the country was 
placed under a Government department. The traditional 
methods and spirit of the county jail were destined to survive 
the change for many years, clinging with evil tenaeity both to 
prison and to Office ; but thenceforth it became more possible 
for public opinion to exert its compassionate and mitigating 
influence on the wretched prisoners’ lot; and to give an 
administrator like Mr. Ruggles-Brise the coveted opportunity 
of bringing in a system of discipline conceived in pity and 
good sense. 

Remedial, as contrasted with Punitive treatment for pri- 
soners, was proposed by Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s Committee 
of 1895, whose Report, while praising improvements so far 
made in matters of order, health, and finance, demanded a 
system “more elastic, more capable of being adapted to the 
special cases of individual prisoners,” and recommended that 
prison discipline and treatment should be more effectually 
designed to maintain, stimulate, or awaken the higher suscepti- 
bilities of prisoners, to develop their moral instincts, to train 
them in orderly and industrial habits, “and whenever possible 
turn them out of prison better men and women than when they 
came in.” 

This novel doctrine met with somewhat savage oppo- 
sition from theorists of the old school; but soon gained the 
ascendant. No increase of crime such as had been predicted 
has followed on the relaxation of discipline thenceforward 
gradually introduced ; while the Prisons Act and the Inebriates 
Act of 1898 gave legislative sanction to the new ideas. 

Much will have to be done before these principles can be 
given full effect; and the difficulties are immense ; but what 
has been already achieved by the Administration leads us to 
hope that before long full recognition will be given to what truth 
there is in the theory that a prisoner is the victim of personal, 
social, and economic disadvantages, whom mere punishment 
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will not correct; that regard will be given to his individual 
peculiarities and needs, with a view to the restoration of moral 
strength and confidence ; and that the good influences brought 
‘to bear on the prisoner under sentence will follow him into 
liberty through benevolent external agencies that will at least 
try to save him from evil associations and want till he has 
recovered and made good his footing in life. 

The encouragement given to Aid Societies and to others 
showing willingness and capacity in this latter work may be 
taken as an assurance that the spirit of the jailor has given 
place to that of the social reformer, and that our prison system, 
no longer confined within the prison walls, is striving for 
an honourable place among the enlightened and benevolent 
influences of the State. 

It is in accordance with their Church’s tradition, that Catholics 
should be warm sympathizers with the new aim and order, and 
should be ready to bear an equal part in what is really a great 
national social movement. Our Society has no official status 
or subsidy, but is accorded every facility and encouragement 
from civil and ecclesiastical authority ; and we have before us, 
not to go into the past, the example of the Church in countries 
like Austria and Belgium, where Religious Orders dedicate 
themselves to prison-work, and women’s prisons are managed 
entirely by nuns. Even at home, the work done by the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd with their Refuges at Finchley, and 
their Inebriates’ Home at Ashford, may be regarded as one of 
the pioneering enterprises of the new departure. 

In the same spirit, our Prisoners’ Aid Society has begun 
its work, and having taken up a position at the head of Catholic 
study of the reformative treatment of crime, it should be able 
to diffuse an interest in the subject throughout the Catholic 
community and extend its sphere of practical utility far beyond 
present limits. 

Already, however, enough has been done to justify the 
hopes in which it was established. The Refuge and the 
Inebriates’ Home, already referred to, are examples of the 
agencies through which a number of helpless cases have been 
satisfactorily dealt with; while the St. Vincent de Paul 
Conferences and the clergy have given unfailing co-operation ; 
often with most gratifying result. It is to be regretted that 
as yet no success has attended the various attempts made to 
establish a Labour Home or an Inebriates’ Home for men, 
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though surely there must be some of our religious brotherhoods 
competent and desirous to carry out this work if only they 
knew of its urgent necessity. 

For women prisoners, moreover, a temporary abode has 
been obtained where they may stay until work is found for 
them ; but the results must necessarily be small until a receiving 
house, under a matron, can be established where girls will be 
trained in domestic matters, or if already trained, can remain 
long enough to earn a character. 

Work of such vital importance as that of saving the 
juvenile offender has naturally a foremost place in the arrange- 
ments of the Society. A member of the committee attends 
remand cases at the London police-courts and sees that 
Catholic children are sent to Catholic schools, or otherwise 
provided for, as the occasion requires. 

The great difficulty of finding employment for discharged 
prisoners has been successfully overcome in many instances ; 
while in a very large number of cases assistance in the shape 
of clothing, food, railway tickets, and tools, has enabled many 
a poor fellow to brave the hardest hour of existence, that of 
discharge to a bleak liberty of shame and destitution, compared 
to which the prison is an alluring retreat. 

Such, briefly, is a review of the Society’s aim and achieve- 
ments; and it is to be hoped that its Annual Meeting, on 
March 2oth, will reinforce its vigour and win the support 
required for carrying its work outside the Metropolitan Area, 
and helping Catholic prisoners in all parts of the country. The 
meeting will take place at Archbishop’s House, under the 
presidency of his Eminence the Cardinal, and it would be a 
mistake to imagine that there is any desire on the part of the 
present members to confine the attendance to their own body. 
All will be welcomed who are prepared to take an interest in 
the work and aid it according to their powers. And surely no 
appeal is necessary to give us interest in such an occasion, and 
in a corporal work of mercy specially blessed by Him who 
also “was in prison.” 

JOHN COONEY. 
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The Golden Rose. 
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ON mid-Lent Sunday, the fourth of Lent, when custom mitigates 
the gloom of penitential mourning and the purple vestments 
and hangings are exchanged for rose colour, the Pope blesses 
the Golden Rose; a gift of high and mystic meaning, to be 
bestowed upon some exalted personage whom the Holy See 
desires to honour. 

As in the case of most religious ceremonies, the origins of 
this custom are buried in the dust of ages. Archzologists and 
liturgiologists have disputed over it without arriving at any 
final settlement. The Jesuit Baldassarri, the Benedictine Calmet, 
Lonigo, Besozzi, and Carlo Cartari, are the chief authorities. Pope 
Benedict XIV. took the matter up with great interest, and 
Moroni has gathered their information into his great ecclesiastical 
dictionary. Some trace the rite back to the fifth century ; others, 
to the ninth. The Calvinist Mornay ascribed it to the inventive- 
ness of Urban V. (1362—1370), but was confuted by Baldassarri, 
armed with an array of incontrovertible historical facts. Urban 
was original only in being the first Pope to present the Rose to 
a woman. 

There is no reason for giving the Golden Rose a Pagan 
ancestry, as Hehn does in his History of Plants and Animals, 
merely because roses played their gay part in the pageants of 
Imperial Rome. The giving of flowers, like the decking with 
flowers, must have been a gracious custom since the days of 
Eden: and naturally the queen of flowers was chosen in all 
countries as the best of such gifts. Possibly too this ceremonial 
giving of the Rose may have been suggested by the custom of 
sending blessed palms on Palm Sunday by the Popes to princes, 
which was certainly in vogue in the ninth century. 

The ceremonial giving of sacred gifts by the Popes was 
certainly a very ancient custom, and the gifts were various. 
Most ancient of all was the Standard of the Keys, given to 
sovereigns about to engage in expeditions against enemies of 
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the Church. Filings of the chains of St. Peter were also a very 
early present. Gregory I. (590—604) gave some to the Empress 
Constantina, as did Pope Vitalian (667) to Oswy, King of 
Northumbria. But the chains were not inexhaustible, and in 
in time they became so small and light that the filing was 
stopped, and they were locked up for good in the Church of 
St. Peter ad Vincula. It was probably on this account that gold 
and silver keys, rubbed with the holy filings, were introduced 
by Gregory II. or III. (715—741). Such were “the keys of the 
Confession of St. Peter,” which were presented to princes up to 
the time of Leo III. (795—816), who crowned Charlemagne 
Emperor. Sometimes bits of the filings were set in the keys. 
The gift of the Rose, whether intentionally or not, has taken the 
gift of the keys, and the Rose was often accompanied by another 
gift, the Cap and Sword. These were blessed in the Church of 
St. Mary Major, immediately before the Matins which preceded 
the Midnight Mass of Christmas Eve. Urban VI. introduced the 
blessing of the Cap. 

According to an extant sermon of Honorius III., preached 
in 1216—an authentic fragment discovered in the Monastery 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme in Rome—the Golden Rose, 
then a time-honoured institution, was introduced by a sainted 
Pope Gregory. As it had been previously mentioned by Leo 
IX. (1048—1054), it is considered that the Gregory referred 
to must have been St. Gregory the Great (590—604). But 
Leo IX. does not distinctly allude to its origin, and Dom 
Calmet attributes this to the Pope himself. Leo came of the 
noble house of Dabsburg in Alsace, and was a Benedictine. 
He had founded a Benedictine Abbey of nuns, Santa Croce, 
at Wolfenheim in the diocese of Toul, in memory of his 
parents and brothers: “for the good of my soul and those 
of my relatives asleep in the Lord.” When he became Pope, 
he exempted this abbey from the jurisdiction of the Ordinary, 
placing it directly under the Holy See for ever: in return for 
which privilege, by way of feudal tribute, the Abbess was 
required to send annually to the Pope, eight days before 
mid-Lent Sunday, a golden rose or two ounces of gold. The 
same tribute,sunder the same circumstances, was required 
perpetually from the great Monastery of Bamberg, also founded 
by Leo IX. Hence Calmet infers that this was the origin of 
the mid-Lent Rose. Benedict XIV., while recognizing the 
erudition of Calmet, refuses to accept his theory, seeing in 
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Leo’s commands evidence rather that the usage was already 
established, the monasteries being chosen to supply the Rose, as 
has frequently been the custom since. He was of opinion that 
Leo devised the rite only. The Rose and the rite and the 
blessing unquestionably date back to different periods. 

There is at least no doubt that the Golden Rose was from 
the first an expression of mid-Lent joy. Many reasons are 
given for the little outbust of jubilation which the Church 
permits but does not ordain, on the Sunday before the solemn 
shadow of the Passion falls over her. The word Le@tare of the 
antiphon strikes the key of rejoicing, and this may have 
suggested the rose colour, which is not the martyr’s and 
Pentecostal red, but pink, being evidently a mitigation of the 
mournful violet! But even apart from this, and still more in 
combination with it, the natural disposition of human weakness 
to give itself a brief relaxation, now that the mid-way point has 
been reached, and so prepare for the greater efforts to come, 
may be safely set down as sufficient to explain the interesting 
change in the liturgical colour. But whether the rose-coloured 
vestments took their hue from the Rose, or the Rose its hue 
from the hangings, or the two things were independent, is 
unknown. 

The form of the Rose varied as centuries rolled by. 
Perhaps it began as a natural rose. In modern times a natural 
rose, forming the centre of a branch of golden roses and leaves 
has occasionally been blessed. Sixtus IV. (1471—1484), who 
built the Sixtine Chapel and whose name was della Rovere 
(oak), blessed a golden branch of oak instead of a rose, and 
sent it to the Cathedral of his native Savona, 1412. 

The early Golden Roses were simple flowers of gold, tinted 
or enamelled red. Later, the Rose appeared in virgin gold, into 
whose heart a ruby was set to enhance the value and at the 
same time to preserve the memory of the natural colour. Then 
the simple ruby was exchanged for a greater and costlier 
variety of gems, and the Rose itself, probably under Sixtus IV. 
(1471—1484), blossomed into a thorny, straggling branch of 
roses with leaves, all of pure gold ; the topmost rose being the 
largest and containing a tiny cup with pierced cover, into which 
the Pope puts balsam and musk to recall the natural perfume 
and add to the symbolism. When it grew into a little tree it 
required a pot, which also varied in size and value, in form and 
ornamentation. Once of pure gold, like the Rose, it has latterly 
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been of silver gilt. It is adorned with the arms of the 
reigning Pope and a suitable inscription. Baldassarri says 
the cost of the Rose averaged 500 golden scudi, but that was 
putting it ata low figure. He wrote in 1628 and later, when 
the Church was barely recovering from the Reformation, 
twelve to sixteen hundred scudi was the usual value, though 
in the present century the Rose has cost 2,000 scudi, and 
even more. It is now made by a firm of jewellers in Rome who 
have had the privilege for many generations. 

The symbolism, as assigned in the accompanying Papal 
utterances, was somewhat varied. At one time “the Rose 
signifies our Lord, the Flower of the Field (A.V., The Rose 
of Sharon): the Word Incarnate, whose transplantation from 
Heaven to earth called into being another Eden.”' At another, 
it symbolizes the supreme Kingship; at another, “the splendour 
and the costliness of the metal represents the Light Eternal in 
which He dwells ;” or, “the odour is the Apostolic fragrance of 
His Divine nature, and the glory of the Resurrection to the 
spiritual joy of all the world ;” or, “the red colour signifies the 
Passion: the thorns, Christ’s joy in His sufferings:” or, it 
signifies the fast and penance before the feast of the Resurrection. 

By Leo XI. it is represented as a symbol of life and its 
perishableness; and in another case it is said to symbolize, 
with his glory and joy, the mortality and humility of a conqueror. 
Innocent III. explains the gold, balsam, and musk as the triple 
symbol of our Lord’s Divinity, Soul and Body. The Rose is 
also described as typical of spring and of Easter, and of the 
Second Advent in the Seventh Age of the world, it being noted 
that it is consecrated in the seventh week after Septuagesima. 

The ceremony of the blessing is elaborate and stately. It 
is described by Moroni, after Cartari and others, at great length. 
At first there was no blessing or any ceremony beyond the 
mere giving. Then came the rite; but the blessing probably 
began with Innocent IV., in 1243. Benedict XIV., indeed, thinks 
it did not come in until the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
But Cancellari and Cenni think it must have come in before 
Nicolas V. (1447—1455): perhaps in the time of Calixtus IIL, 
who died 1458; or of Pius II. (1458—1461), or Paul II. 
(1464—1471). There was indeed an anti-Pope, named Calixtus 
III., but it could hardly have been he, for a precedent set by 


! Alexander III. to Louis VII. of France, 1163; Eugenius III. to Alfonso III. 
of Castille. 
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an anti-Pope would not have been accepted, though the later 
anti-Popes blessed Golden Roses. The anti-Pope Clement VII. 
blessed one for John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, as a 
feudatory of the Church, in 1391, and the anti-Pope Benedict 
XIII., another for Martin, King of Aragon, in 1398. 

In the Pontificates of Julius II., Leo X., Clement VII., and 
perhaps Adrian VI., consecration with the chrism was added 
to the blessing, but Paul III. (1534) restored the older and 
simpler use. 

The Roses—for more than one were given—were blessed 
originally in the Church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, with 
prayers as sweet as the accompanying ritual was stately, 
addressed to Christ as the Flower of the Field (Rose of Sharon) 
and Lily of the Valley. After the subsequent Mass, during 
which the Pope held the Golden Rose—except at the Gradual, 
Letatus suin, and Elevation—he rode in procession through the 
streets of Rome to the Lateran, carrying it in his left hand 
while he blessed the people with his right. 

Of old the Pope usually preached upon the Golden Rose 
at the Mass, but Pius II. (1458) is said to have been the last 
Pope who did so. When mid-Lent Sunday coincided with the 
feast of the Annunciation, His Holiness carried the Rose from 
Santa Croce, first to the Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
and placed it temporarily on the high altar there. The 
“Babylonish Captivity” at Avignon interrupted these uses, 
and the Popes began to bless the Rose in their Pontifical 
chapels or their robing-room (camera de’ parament:). After 
the return from Avignon, the blessing in the camera de’ 
paramenii. was continued up to quite modern times, except 
in the reign of Sixtus V. (1585—1590), who tried to restore 
the ancient custom; and more recently it has been blessed 
in the Sixtine Chapel. The ride in state through the city 
has long been in abeyance. When the Rose sprung out of a 
golden flower-pot, and grew too heavy for one hand, it was 
carried before the Pope, to leave his hands free for benediction. 

The ceremony has in some cases been confused with the 
possesso, or formal taking possession of the city by the newly- 
crowned Pope. The coronation sometimes happened to take 
place on mid-Lent Sunday; as in the case of Nicholas V., 
crowned March 19, 1447, who rode from St. Peter’s in great 
state, preceded by the Sacred Host and carrying the Golden 
Rose in his left hand, while he blessed the people with his right. 
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The Rose used to be given at first to the Prefect of Rome after 
he had led the Pope’s horse by a golden bridle from Santa 
Croce to the doors of the Lateran Basilica and assisted His 
Holiness to dismount. Next it was given to the Emperors 
after coronation.' Two Golden Roses were presented to the 
Archbasilica of the Lateran, two to the Sanctuary of Sancta 
Sanctorum ; four or five to the Vatican Basilica; two to the 
patriarchal Basilica of the Liberiana; one to the Church of 
the Archconfraternity of the Gonfalionere; others to Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva and to St. Antony de’ Portoghesi; but 
owing to vicissitudes of war and rapine, none of those Golden 
Roses remain.? Leo IX., in 1082, commanded that one should 
be given every year for ever to the head of the House of Orsini, 
in acknowledgment of Ludovico Orsini’s heroism in maintaining 
Papal rights against a turbulent baron. This occasioned the 


distich— 
Hec Rosa magnanimi defenditur unguibus Vrsi 
Nam genus Vrsinum Roma vetusta trahit. 


Great and exceptional honours accompany the giving of 
the Golden Rose, beyond those which appertain to the Sword. 
It always carries a Plenary Indulgence to the recipient. If the 
favoured personage happens to be in Rome he receives the 
Rose from the Pope’s own hand. If he happens to be ata 
distance from Rome, the Rose is sent to him by a special and 
splendid embassy, headed by a nuncio or apostolic legate, 
of not less than episcopal rank ; which rank is conferred for 
the purpose, if not already existing. No one but the Pope 
can bless the Golden Rose. 

~The Rose was given very frequently to cathedrals, monas- 
teries, and famous sanctuaries. A Pope who belonged to a 
Religious Order naturally honoured thus some prominent house 
of his Order, as when Blessed Benedict XI. O.P., sent it (1304) 
to the great Dominican house of Perugia. Doges and other 
heads of republics also received this token of high esteem for 
service done. A complete list of recipients cannot be obtained, 
but Moroni gives a very full list, which is here supplemented 
from others, sufficiently to account for the more interesting 
donations. . 

1 Or to the King of the Romans, the Emperor’s son, immediately before his 
coronation. 

2 Mr. Walcott says there is one in the Museum of Cluny, of the thirteenth 


century ; a rose-tree blooming with golden flowers. (Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia, 
1891.) 
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The first foreign prince to receive the Rose was Fulk of 
Anjou, who in 1096 received it from Urban II., after the Council 
of Clermont, when Urban preached the first Crusade, and 
the knights all shouted, “ Diew /e veut.” The Pope had been 
enthusiastically received at Angers by Fulk’s people. Fulk 
was so delighted with the Rose, that he decreed it should be 
carried every Palm Sunday for ever by himself and _ his 
successors. This was Fulk le Rechin, or the Surly, grandson 
of Fulk the Black, who became Count of Anjou by violently 
dispossessing his brother. His son, Fulk, was King of 
Jerusalem, 1131, and father of Geoffrey Plantagenet,! who 
married the Empress Maud, and became father of our kings. 

Eugenius III. gave the Rose to Alphonso VII. of Castille, 
1148; Alexander III. gave it to Louis VII. the Young, King 
of France ; their accompanying letters are quoted. Louis the 
Young, of whom it may be mentioned that he was the first 
husband of our Queen Eleanor, the wife of Henry II., was 
called the Flower from this circumstance. Alexander had been 
much pleased with the honours paid him on a progress through 
France. He also gave the Rose to that other valiant Crusader, 
William the Lion, King of Scots. 

In 1227 it was given by Gregory to Raymond Orsini, who 
had done prodigies of valour in the Crusades. 

To Richard Coeur de Lion, Innocent III. sent four golden 
rings, richly jewelled, instead of the Rose. 

In the thirteenth century the Golden Rose went on a long 
and less interesting progress among counts, canons, and minor 
sovereigns. It was upon the happy return of Blessed Urban V. 
to Rome, after the long exile of the Papacy at Avignon, that 
it was for the first time bestowed upon a woman, in the 
person of Joanna I., Queen of Naples. The Cardinals are said 
to have protested ; never before had the coveted gift been given 
toa woman. “Nor have any of you ever before seen an Abbot 
of St. Victor in the Papal Chair,” retorted Urban, sometime 
Abbot of St. Victor. Joanna had come to Rome after the death 
of her third husband, James of Aragon, to consult with Pope 
Urban as to the disposition of her crown after her death ; and 
Urban used the opportunity to bestow upon her this unusual 
mark of his regard for her. He gave her the Sword also, but 
this she gracefully asked leave to transfer to Peter of Lusignan, 
King of Cyprus, who had accompanied her into the Papal 


1 Father-in-law also of William the Aétheling, who went down in the White Ship. 
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presence. Joanna I. of Naples is a princess whose history 
bears a resemblance, which has not passed unmarked, to that 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Coming to the throne while still a 
child, she found herself in the midst of turbulence and intrigue, 
and was made the victim of gross charges. Her young husband, 
Andrew of Hungary, was taken from her side in the night-time 
and cruelly murdered, and her enemies sought to fix the 
unlikely crime upon her. The question of her guilt and 
innocence became a foremost problem of the age. But there 
can be little doubt that she was innocent, as she was solemnly 
declared to be after two investigations by Pope Clement VI. 
and Blessed Urban V. Blessed Urban, as Abbot of St. Victor, 
had resided for some time at her Court, and had opportunities 
of carefully watching her conduct. His judgment, therefore, 
was valuable, and doubtless, by breaking through precedents in 
giving her the Golden Rose, he wished to give a signal testimony 
to her innocence. 

On St. Andrew’s Day, 1444, Eugenius IV. gave the Rose 
to Henry VI. of England, one of the most unfortunate of its 
many hapless recipients, exhorting him to fight the Turks. 
It was presented in St. Stephen’s Chapel. His grandfather, 
Charles VI. of France, had had it from John XXIII. in 
1411. In 1419, Martin V. sent it to the Republic of Florence, 
as represented by Francesco Gherardini, whose descendants 
were thence called Gherardini delle Rose. The Emperor 
Sigismund had it both from John XXIII. at the Council 
of Constance, and from Eugenius IV.; whilst Nicholas V. 
sent it in 1452 to the Emperor Frederick III. and the Empress 
Eleanora. In 1457, Calixtus III. sent it, a single flower 
adorned with twelve pearls, to Charles VII. of France, Joan 
of Arc’s protégé. In 1462, Pius II. sent it to Thomas Palzo- 
logus, brother of the Greek Emperor, in return for his handsome 
present of the head of St. Andrew the Apostle. The great 
Captain Gonsalvo de Cordova had it in 1495, for having chased 
the French from Naples and taken Ostia. Innocent VIII. sent 
it with a golden sceptre to James III., King of Scots; also 
to the Dauphin, presently Charles VIII. It is in memory of its 
bestowal uporrso many dauphins that roses are emblazoned on 
the shield of Grenoble, the capital of Dauphiné. Alexander VI. 
gave it to his son, Cesar Borgia; and also gave an especially 
splendid flower to one of Lucrezia’s bridegrooms, the Duke of 
Ferrara. He gave the Sword and Cap to Henry VII. in 1497. 
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In 1518, Leo X. sent it by the hands of his nuncio, Miltitz, 
to Frederick, Elector of Saxony, praying him to silence 
Luther whom he was protecting. Henry VIII. Defender 
of the Faith, was three times honoured by receiving the Golden 
Rose. Julius II. sent it to him by Archbishop Warham, of 
Canterbury, in 1510. Julius was then meditating designs against 
Louis XII. and wanted assistance.1 Leo X. sent it to him in 
1514, though Cartari mentions only the Cap and Sword on 
this occasion. Clement VII. sent him one in 1524, half a yard 
high and a foot wide, a very magnificent specimen in a pot 
of gold, “ which pot had three feet of an antique fashion . . . in 
the uppermost rose a fair sapphire, loup-pearced, the bigness 
of an acorn.” Later on, 1535, it was sent to James V. by 
Paul III., with many flattering comparisons drawn between 
his virtues and his uncle Henry’s sins. Strange to say, it does 
not seem. to have been given to that staunch daughter of the 
Church, Mary Stuart. 

Julius III. sent it to Queen Mary Tudor. Some say—modern 
encyclopedists—that Gregory XIII. sent it to Charles IX., in 
grateful recognition of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, but 
there is no record whatever of this in Cartari or Moroni, and it 
is clearly a calumny. The Golden Roses that are recorded as 
going to France at that period are: one in 1548 from Paul III. to 
Catherine de Medici, then a quite new Queen of France (Cartari 
believes one was sent in the preceding reign to the Dauphin 
Francis, who died early); one to Catherine from her relative 
Pius IV., who died in 1565, seven years before St. Bartholomew 
(Moroni says, “to the Queen of France in the reign of 
Charles [X.,” who was not married until 1570), and one from 
Gregory XIII. in 1573, to Henry, Duke of Anjou, King of 
Poland. He also sent one to the Queen of Spain; who could 
not have been Catharine de Medici’s daughter Elizabeth, as 
Moroni says, for that hapless Princess died in 1568, four years 
before Gregory’s accession. 

Space will not permit more than the mention of a few of the 
Rose’s later journeyings. In 1625 it was sent by Urban VIII. 
to his god-daughter, Henrietta Maria, in Paris, just married by 
proxy to Charles I. It was sent to Mary of Modena, Queen of 
James II., when in exile; and in 1722, Innocent XIII. sent it to 
Clementina Sobieska, Queen of the exiled James Francis, perhaps 


1 Julius II. sent the Sword and Cap to James IV. The Sword is now with the 
Scottish Regalia in Edinburgh Castle. 
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by way of consolation for his inability to advance supplies for 
the conquest of England by her husband. Her grandmother 
Maryienska, Queen of John Sobieski, in 1684, after John’s 
rescue of Vienna from the Turks, had been presented by 
Innocent XI. with a Golden Rose 72lbs. or more in weight, 
and adorned with 1,450 scudi worth of sapphires. 

In 1701, Clement XI. sent the Rose with unusual state to 
the gentle Maria Gabriela of Savoy, sister of Adelaide, Duchess 
of Burgundy (Dauphiness), first wife of Philip V. of Spain, for 
whom the war of the Spanish Succession was fought by 
Louis XIV. It was not long before Philip was called to weep 
over this young wife—“J/z retina, mi reina!” But he was 
compelled to marry again at once; and to his second Queen, 
Elizabeth Farnese, Clement sent another Golden Rose. In 
1740, it was sent to her daughter-in-law, the Queen of Naples, 
whose husband besieged Gaeta, with the assistance of the 
youthful Prince Charles Edward, in 1734. 

Clement XII. sent the Rose to the Empress Maria Theresa: 
Pius VI. to her daughter, the Queen of Naples. It does not 
seem to have been sent to Marie Antoinette. Pius VII. gave 
only one Golden Rose, namely, to the Empress Charlotte 
Augusta in 181g. 

In 1856, Pius IX. gave it to the Empress Eugénie upon the 
occasion of his godson, the Prince Imperial’s, baptism. In the 
same year he gave it to Isabella II. of Spain, “for her surpassing 
virtues.” Her copper coinage of that day was less flattering 
than the golden Papal gift, which in this case cost over 10,000 
francs! It may be justly said of Isabel Segunda, that her 
virtues were her own (one speaks of her instinctively in the past 
tense), and her sins were Louis Philippe’s. She was called in 
her country Isabel the Magnanimous. A kindly, good-humoured, 
gracious woman: jovial, yet of penetrating shrewdness: moving 
with easy dignity in the heavy trammels of Spanish etiquette, 
always ready in saying the right thing: prettily free and graceful 
in her friendliness, delightful to those whom she honoured with 
her friendship. 

Pius IX. also sent the Rose—with all its sharpest thorns—to 
the Empress Charlotte of Mexico. He sent another in 1874 to 
Baroness Vigier, some time the great singer Sophie Cruvelli. 
The Rose is the free gift of the Pope ; he may bestow it where 
he pleases; though in 1891 certain journalists waxed scornful 
over a rumour that Leo XIII. meant to send it to Miss Caldwell, 
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of Philadelphia, U.S.A., who founded the Catholic University of 
Washington. High birth is not a necessary condition, and the 
Golden Rose is not an Order, as some people seem to imagine. 

The recent Golden Roses of Leo XIII. have gone, in 1888 
to the Infanta Isabel, elder daughter of Pedro, last Emperor 
of Brazil, after she had signed the decree, as Regent, which 
freed the slaves ; in 1890 to the widowed Archduchess Stephanie 
of Austria; in 1891 to Christina, Queen Regent of Spain; in 
1892 to Marie Amélie of France, Queen of Portugal; in 1893 
to the Queen of Belgians. In 1897 the Rose was sent to the 
Duchess Marie Thérése of Wurtemberg, whose Catholic husband 
is heir-presumptive to the throne of Wurtemberg. 

A Pope received a Rose as a royal gift, when Charles X. of 
France sent to Leo XII. the porcelain flower, preserved in the 
Vatican library, which Pius IX. caused to be copied for the 
Queen of. Naples in 1849, when he was in exile at Gaeta. 
That royal rose of porcelain was twice stolen—lastly, in that 
very year 1849, when during the sack of Rome the agents of 
the Roman Republic despoiled the Treasury. 


A. SHIELD, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE stars were brilliant, but were of little service to the 
wanderers, for the pines overshadowed the pathway; even 
in daylight they would have known nothing of the way. The 
General realized that the only plan to follow was to permit 
their tired horses to take their own course, trusting that in 
time they might see the light of a friendly hut, but dreading, 
at the same time, that they might fall into the hands of the 
savages. The notice they had seen was to some extent 
reassuring. At the least, it indicated there. were persons in 
these hills who knew the manners of civilized warfare. 

They had ridden along for what seemed to them a long 
time, when they heard the hoof-sounds of some one following 
them. The rider was pushing forward at a rapid rate. His 
steed was evidently not so weary as those which they had 
bestridden all day. It was too dark to see who their pursuer 
was. He reined up his horse beside the General, saying, as 
he did so: “You are fugitives from the battle. I will take 
you toa place where you and your horses will be cared for— 
you are in no danger if you do not try to escape.” 

“We cannot do that, for we do not know a foot of the way, 
and our horses are dead beat,” said the General. 

“T will ride first. Follow me. Our leader will join us soon. 
He is detained by making arrangements for the prisoners. We 
have far more on our hands than we hoped for,” said their 
companion. 

He soon turned to the left, and they almost immediately 
saw the glimmer of fires. As they approached the encampment 
they became aware of many tents, arranged around an open 
space among the trees. A guard was posted, but at a word 
from their companion, he let them ride in among the tents. 
Many women and several old men were engaged replenishing 
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the fires, over which cauldrons were boiling. It was evident 
that supper was being prepared for many persons. 

As soon as they were observed, several of the men came 
to them. “You will dismount here,” their captor said. “ These 
men will see to the horses. I will take you to a tent and give 
you food—you must be both tired and hungry.” 

“We have not tasted food since early this morning, and 
it is very late now,” replied the General, as he followed his 
guide. 

The tent was but small. A single lamp hanging from the 
top gave such light as there was, and now for the first time 
they were able to sce what manner of being it was in whose 
custody they were. He was a slightly made, good-looking 
young man, wearing the costume of the hill tribes. Around 
his neck was a slender circlet of twisted gold. There could 
not be a doubt that he was a person of rank among his own 
people, but his prisoners knew nothing of the manners of 
the savages, as they regarded them, and so were unaware 
of this. They thought them far too barbarous to have any 
differences of rank among them. An old man and a woman 
left the tent as they entered. There was a tub of water at 
one end and a coarse towel hanging from the side. “ You 
will like to wash,” their guardian said. ‘I wish I had better 
accommodation, but this is all we have ourselves.” 

On the side of the tent opposite the door was a long, 
low seat, evidently made of young trees recently felled. On 
this many sheepskins were piled. They had barely terminated 
their ablutions, when the old man and woman entered, bringing 
with them a wooden bowl containing slices of boiled mutton, 
accompanied by a large bread-loaf, a cheese, and flasks of the 
light wine with which we have before made acquaintance. 
Their companion said that knives, forks, and platters were 
not to be had. At another time the General might have been 
unwilling to partake of so simple a meal so rudely served, but 
he and those with him were very hungry. His captor sat on a 
three-legged stool on the opposite side of the table, and evidently 
enjoyed his supper as much as did his unwilling guests. 

When hungry men eat there is little desire for conversation. 
When the meal was over pipes were lighted and the wine flowed 
freely, though it was drunk out of little wooden cups of the 
size and shape of the gold one which had been used by 
Klemenké, 
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The General was most anxious to know into whose hands 
he had fallen, but of this his captor volunteered no information, 
so at last he said: “Are you willing to tell me to whom I 
am a prisoner?” 

“Our commander is Zabith, the son of the chief of all the 
tribes of the hills. I told you he would be here soon; he is 
detained in providing for the prisoners. He sent me on your 
track, for he had heard from our scouts that three horsemen 
who they thought were officers had come this way.” 

“Did you fasten the notice on the tree which we passed 
to assure us of safety ?” inquired the General. 

“ Zabith had them put at the entrance of all the roads before 
the battle began, that fugitives might know they would be well 
treated,” replied his companion. 

How strange it seemed to this spoilt child of civilization 
to find these barbarians, who did not know the use of knives 
and forks, who ate with their fingers and drank wine out of 
wooden cups, should be thoughtful for the fugitives of a defeated 
army. He had won many battles, but had never taken heed 
as to what became of the vanquished except so far as he was 
compelled by strict military duty. 

“These are not the places where your people wander?” 
said the General, interrogatively. 

“No, these are the Duke’s hills,” was the reply. The prisoner 
saw from his tone, that his captor did not wish to speak of 
the lands of his own people. 

He was meditating how to frame some remark which should 
draw forth further information regarding the strange situation 
in which he found himself, when sounds of vocal music struck 
on his ears. It was evident that all the people around were 
joining in a solemn chant. It was a song of victory in welcome 
of their young chieftain. Ina very short time the dull sound 
of horses’ hoofs was heard treading the turf within the encamp- 
ment. 

“Zabith has come,” his companion said; “he will join you 
very soon.” As he spoke he left the tent. 

A few minutes elapsed, but they seemed a long time to 
the anxious prisoners. Zabith entered the tent, accompanied 
by their captor and two or three other persons, all wearing 
circlets of gold round their necks. 

“Tam Zabith, the commander of the Princess Klemenké’s 


army,” he said. “You are her prisoners, and shall, if possible, 
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be conveyed to her camp to-morrow. While you are with 
us we will make you as comfortable as we can.” 

The Commander thanked Zabith courteously. “Am I to 
understand by the Princess Klemenké, that you mean the 
lady who is the wife of Prince Sessos of Naverac?” 

“You are,” replied Zabith. 

“Then how comes it that she has an army? She said in 
my presence, when she and her husband were staying with 
the Princess Fyné at Kara, that her elder sister, Avené, was 
Queen of Avenka,” the General said. 

“ So it is,” replied Zabith ; “ you will pardon my not entering 
into explanations—you may like to know that the other prisoners 
we have taken are well cared for, and have the same food as 
is provided for ourselves—and now good-night. I wish I could 
find you better quarters. Before I go I will ask you one 
question:- I think you are the commander of the Imperial 
army—am I right?” 

“T was this morning,” he replied. 

Notwithstanding the poor accommodation, the prisoners 
slept well. They were weary men, and did not arouse them- 
selves until breakfast was brought to them. The morning meal 
was a duplicate of that of the night before, except that there 
was coffee as well as wine. Soon after it was concluded, Zabith 
entered. 

“T have sent my wife’s brother, the young man who accom- 
panied you here, to tell the Princess Klemenké I am about to 
deliver you into her hands—come with me to look at your 
horses, they are not fit for work to-day ; I will lend you others 
which are fresh, and your own shall be restored to you when 
fit for travel,” Zabith said. 

They accompanied him to the long tent used as a stable. 
The appearance of the poor beasts fully bore out what had 
been said. Zabith left his prisoners, telling them that he 
should be ready to start at noon. The captives spent the 
intervening time in wandering about the encampment, observing 
the various military operations which were going on around 
them. It was evident, though they were in no way ill-used 
or insulted, that they were regarded with aversion. Many of 
those with whom they came in contact could not speak the 
language of Kara, those who could do so replied to the questions 
put to them in the fewest possible words. 

There were two ways by which Zabith could have con- 
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ducted his prisoners. One of these gave a full view of the 
battlefield, the other skirted the southern slope of the hill, 
and afforded a peaceful and charming prospect over the vine- 
clad plain. Zabith chose the latter. During the earlier part 
of the journey they rode beside each other almost in silence. 
The commander was anxious for information on various points 
which had puzzled him, but he feared that if he asked questions 
he should be refused a reply. He had not yet divested his 
mind of the prejudice that his captor, though well-mannered, 
was but a savage. 

The ice was at last broken by his inquiring as to the uniforms 
of those who had been pitted against him. Blue he knew was 
the colour of the Duke’s forces; the others he could not 
identify. 

Zabith had made good use of the short time he had spent 
in the camp when on his visit to Klemenké, so that he was 
able to give his prisoner much information of a surprising 
nature. He would have frankly rejected the whole as a fable, 
invented for the purpose of spreading terror, had he not 
encountered the forces of these new enemies. What surprised 
him most was the attack in the rear, from which he had 
suffered so much during the latter part of the fatal day. He 
could not believe that Avené’s forces, burdened as they were 
by heavy artillery, could have made their way through the 
Forest lands, but if Zabith were deceiving him, by what route 
could they have come? As he had no knowledge of the size 
or character of the cave, he came to the conclusion that they 
had made their way through the hill, and entered the Imperial 
territory unobserved, by the pass now being guarded by Zabith’s 
father. 

When they arrived near the camp, they passed by a winding 
road through a grove of trees. In the centre of this Klemenké 
met them. Zabith’s messenger, Larith, accompanied her. She 
recognized her prisoner at once, and received him with frank 
courtesy. 

“JT must surrender you to the Queen of Avenka and the 
King of Renavra,” she said. “ They are in chief command, but 
are in council now. I ought to have been there too, but have 
been engaged all the morning and nearly all night in caring 
for the wounded, and giving orders as to the burial of the dead. 
The Queen arrived with a large additional force early this 


morning. I have not had an interview with her yet.” 
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The commander-in-chief rode by her side. She made a 
slight detour so as to be able to point out to him the newly- 
arrived soldiery, which had taken no part in the battle of the 
day before. It might, she thought, save future bloodshed if 
she could impress him with the magnitude of the force now 
arrayed against Kara. 

“Your camp has not been plundered,” she said; “ your 
personal servants were found therein. When we received 
notice that the fortune of war had thrown you into our hands, 
it was ordered to be conveyed here for your use.” 

As she spoke she dismouuted, for they were now at the 
quarters where the council was sitting. Avené, Muro, Hulon, 
Sessos, the Duke, and three or four important officers were 
there. Eklis was also present. As the historian of the war 
he had obtained leave to be there. He was the only one of 
those who are known to us who had not escaped injury. His 
zeal for knowledge had not been sufficiently tempered by 
discretion ; though repeatedly warned, he constantly crossed the 
line of fire, with the result at last of having a bullet lodged 
in the fleshy part of his arm. It was easily extracted, and as 
his having been a sufferer in the cause of knowledge would 
add to his fame, we are not sure, when the ball was out and 
the limb bandaged, that it did not add to his satisfaction. 
Luckily it was the left arm,so it did not hinder his making 
notes of what occurred. 

“You are too late, your Royal Highness,” Muro said, “the 
council is over. Where are your prisoners?” 

“ Awaiting my orders on the green outside. To whom arc 
they to be surrendered?” she inquired. 

“To the King of Renavra, of course,” said Avené. “He 
has been the organizer of the campaign.” As she spoke she 
arose, and made a sign to her sister to follow her. “ Darling 
sister, what a glorious creature you are, and how brilliantly 
successful; but if i had been on the spot I should never have 
permitted you to run so terrible a risk.” 

“You will not think it was any risk at all, when you know 
my people,” she replied. 

“Perhaps not. Muro and the Duke speak in the highest 
terms of Zabith and his cavalry. Had it not been for the 
charge of your spearmen, though the battle would have been 
ours, it would not have become the complete rout it has been. 
You must tell me some time how I may confer some reward 
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on him that will show we are not ungrateful,’ said the 
Qucen. 

“T have not time to think of these things now. Muro and 
you were so cautious that you would permit me to bring so 
very few nurses, that the greater part of these poor creatures 
have no one to attend on them. Something must be done at 
once,” Klemenké said. 

Muro received the surrender of the fallen leader’s sword, 
and accepting his parole that he would not try to escape, he 
told Eklis, who had known him for years, to accompany him to 
the spot where orders had been given for his tent to be pitched. 
It was a wise arrangement. The fallen leader could talk far 
more freely to an old acquaintance. Eklis trusted that he 
might be able to impress on the captive the hopelessness of 
further conflict. The captive, on the other hand, hoped that 
in the freedom of unrestrained conversation he might arrive 
at a solution of some of the many riddles that puzzled him. 

As soon as Muro had got rid of his prisoners, he, Hulon, 
and Sessos went in search of Klemenké. He was enthusiastic 
in his praise of Zabith. ‘Had it not been for your people, 
Klemenké, the battle might have been renewed this morning, 
with what result no one can tell. The leader of the Forest 
army, who saw more than I from my position could do, says 
they are the finest cavalry in the world.” 

“At any other time this would be very delightful to hear, 
but now I can think of but one thing. We must have some 
more nurses—a very great many more.” 

“Yes, there has been terrible carnage; they have suffered 
far more than we have. I must send a messenger to my mother 
and tell her to send some, but it is not easy to explain in a 
letter,’ the King said. 

“No, it is not. I will go at once to Parena, and make our 
wants known—even Hulon will not think I shall be eaten 
there—I can get back with some of them to-morrow evening, if 
the railway be not blocked by supply-waggons.” 

So it was arranged ; and they now went forth to find Zabith 
and his brother-in-law, whom they discovered gazing on the 
scene of battfe, and making inquiries of a knot of officers who 
had gathered round them. What a difference a few hours had 
made! There was probably not a single officer in the army 
who had not held the opinions which Hulon had so freely 
expressed regarding Klemenké’s wild adventure. Now Zabith 
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and Larith were the heroes of the hour, some of them had seen 
the effect of their desperate charge; those who had not done 
so had learnt all about it from the report of eye-witnesses. 

“]T was glad to hear your mountain cavalry did not suffer 
very severely,” Hulon said. 

“Our Protectress has lost very few of her people, but we 
have had more than a hundred of our horses killed, and have 
no means at present of replacing them,” Zabith replied. 

“We will make that right for you at once,” said Muro. 
“We have a great quantity, and fresh ones are brought in 
every hour. Send word how many you want, and people to 
fetch them, and you shall have them at once.” 


Sessos went with Klemenké. They departed as soon as the 
line was clear. A carriage was waiting for them at the Avenka 
entrance of the cave, and they at once drove off to Parena. 
The glorious news had been telegraphed to the Queen Dowager 
as soon as the battle was over; but she knew no details, and 
had not heard of Klemenke’s visit to the city of the wild men. 
They found the Queen alone. Alc, Britna, and the chaplain 
had walked to some distance to see a pool which was now 
brilliant with the large, sleepy flowers of purple water-lilies. 

“If I were ten years younger I would go with you myself,” 
she said; “but I think I can gather for you a small army of 
handy women in avery short time. You must go with me to 
consult the Abbess.” 

They did so, and a telegram was at once sent off to Renavra, 
to the head house of the Order. A reply came back that a 
sufficient supply of nursing Sisters and lay women should be 
at the Parena railway-station by noon the next day, if Klemenké 
would meet them there. 

They sat up talking very far into the night; the war 
instinct was strong in the old lady, it would have required 
very little persuasion to have induced her to join her son. 
The victory itself was hardly a greater delight to her than the 
adventures of Klemenké among the wild men in their own 
haunts, especially when she heard how materially her niece’s 
new subjects had contributed to the victory. Alé¢’s thankfulness 
was great, and she took little pains to hide it. A great victory 
had been won, and those she loved had come out of the danger 
scathless. 

After breakfast, Britna called Klemenké aside. “ Please 
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take me with you,” she said. “TI have, I think, not been quite 
useless here—time will show——-but my task is not urgent now. 
I have learnt nursing in the Rhusla Convent. I perhaps may 
do some good to the poor Kara sufferers.” 

Klemenké hesitated for a moment—it was for a moment 
only. She saw that her dear friend longed to return good for 
evil, and had not the heart to hinder her in her work of mercy, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


SEVERAL days have passed by. The greater part of the 
wounded of the Christian armies have been sent to their 
several homes. Those too badly hurt to be moved still remain 
in comfortably arranged quarters within the camp. This line of 
procedure could not be taken with the wounded of the enemy. 
Large tents had been provided for them, and they were made as 
little miserable as circumstances would permit. 

The captive commander spent most of his time with Eklis. 
He was a man who thought slowly. He was long ere his 
intellect could make itself accept many of the strange things 
that Eklis told him. It was also a great puzzle to him that their 
wounded enemies should receive such loving care from the 
women of a hostile people, several of whom, he was informed, 
were ladies of high rank. Nor was this all: it was evident that 
their condition was a matter of solicitude to Avené, Muro, and 
the other Christian leaders. Most strange of all was it that 
Klemenké, whom he knew to be the sister of the Queen and 
wife of Prince Sessos, should be devoting all her time and 
thoughts to the welfare of her enemies. To him Britna’s 
equally zealous labours were of no account. He knew that 
until very recently she had been one of the Emperor’s slaves. 
He had on several occasions seen her in the theatre, prominent 
among the others on account of her surpassing beauty, and 
then the fact that, contrary to all expectation, she had been 
presented to Klemenké by the Emperor, had caused no little 
stir, not only ‘in the circle of the Court, but throughout the 
whole city. He had no doubt whatever that she had been 
ordered by her new mistress to discharge the offices she held, 
for it was not for a moment to be believed that one who had 
undergone the sufferings he knew her to have endured would 
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have any desire on her own part to extend kindness to the 
soldiers of Kara, many of whom, she must know full well, could 
have enjoyed no greater delight than that of witnessing her 
torn to pieces in the amphitheatre. 

There was another matter he could by no means bring into 
line with past experience. If there was anything that he might 
take for certain, it was that the men of the hills were savages. 
He had heard so all his life, and even the Duke himself had 
admitted that he had held the same opinion until a few days 
ago, and yet he had received evidence that the prisoners in their 
possession were being treated with marked regard for their 
health and comfort. 

These wonders were working a slow and silent change in the 
defeated General. He had been born and lived in a refined 
society, where moral goodness, except as a mere theory, was 
almost unknown. 

He had taken things as he found them, he was not a 
thinker, he never tried even to himself to explain the chaos 
around him. <A high sense of honour led him to be faithful to 
the Emperor and all that he represented. It never occurred to 
him to inquire on what foundation the sentiment rested ; beyond 
this he enjoyed himself, and did as other people did. He was 
naturally humane, and shrunk from giving physical or mental 
pain, he was kind to his slaves, but it never occurred to him that 
there could be any duty to be so. Duty implies some being 
superior to yourself to whom you owe obedience, and of such 
he was absolutely ignorant. He was too well-educated, and 
naturally too sensible, to believe in the gods of Kara, and beyond 
them he: knew nothing. He had often heard Eklis talk, but what 
he said seemed but a refined mysticism differing in degree, but 
not in kind, from the rubbish the well-paid idol priesthood were 
in the habit of uttering. He did not in the least believe when 
he had heard Eklis talk about the foundations of right and 
wrong, that the philosopher was really serious. To him it 
seemed that his old acquaintance was but amusing himself, like 
the rest, by building cloud-castles. 

The tone and manner of the people among whom he had 
now been thrown was a complete surprise to him. Of their 
military capacity he could have no doubt, and from what he 
had heard and seen already he felt that he could as little call in 
question their governmental abilities. Their power too of 
governing themselves was also strongly marked, and all of them, 
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except the Duke and his forces, professed Christianity, and, 
strange as it seemed, had a real belief in what he had been 
accustomed to hear called its crude mythology, and even tried to 
carry out in their lives its moral precepts. They attended Mass 
each morning, and this appeared to be a practice, so far as the 
exigencies of military duty would permit, with the greater part 
of their large armies. He was favourably impressed by his new 
acquaintances for personal reasons. It was evident from their 
manner that all were desirous of making his captivity as little 
irksome as possible. 

There was a large body of unwounded prisoners whom it 
was necessary to guard ; Klemenké asked him if he could select 
some men from these to assist in the hospital tents, for a great 
difficulty presented itself: none but the officers of the Christian 
army knew the language of Kara, and this ignorance was 
shared by nearly all the nurses. The late commander very 
willingly selected some steady men, whom he personally knew 
to be fitted to discharge such an office. They were glad to 
undertake it, as they were promised their liberty as soon as 
their hospital duties came to an end. Even without this induce- 
ment they would have been pleased to undertake the work, for 
there are few things more wearyingly monotonous than the life 
of a man from the ranks whose unhappy lot it is to have 
become a prisoner of war. 

Britna, not being a nun, nor one of the nursing sisters, did 
not wear any official costume. She, however, hung a rosary at 
her belt, so that there might be no mistake about her faith. 
She had good reasons for believing that among the wounded of 
the invading army there were some—only a very few probably— 
who were concealed Christians. She was anxious, if it were so, 
to identify these sufferers without putting direct questions, so 
that in their hour of need one of the priests in attendance on 
the army might give them help and comfort. 

One day Britna was engaged in her ordinary work when her 
attention was attracted by a young man who she knew had 
received severe, probably fatal injuries. He gave no heed to her, 
but never took his eyes off her beads. From his earnest, 
anxious gaze, she felt sure that he was, or had been, a Christian. 
She sat down beside him. “You know what these are?” she 
said. 

“Yes, I and my brother used to say our prayers on strings of 
beads like that when my mother was alive,” the man said. 
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“ [T hope you will do so again,” she replied ; “ would you like 
me to bring you one when I come again?” 

“No, no,” said the sufferer, but he spoke in an undecided 
manner. The poor sufferer’s heart was touched. She remained 
with him a long time, talking to him on holy things. It had 
been a case of a mixed marriage ; the mother, a pious Christian 
girl, had married a heathen, or rather one who had no idea of 
religion of any kind whatever. While she lived she brought up 
her two boys in her own faith, and gave them regular instruc- 
tion. She died when they were very young, and then the 
father, who realized that the fact of his sons belonging to a 
proscribed “sect” would be a great impediment to their success 
in life, took means to destroy their faith, They soon became 
like unto those around them. He was not a bad man; he 
wished to do the best he could for his boys, and had no means 
of realizing the crime he was committing. 

In the evening Britna took him a rosary, and she never 
passed through the tent without saying some words of comfort 
to him. There was no immediate danger of death. She thought 
that the work of restoration to his childhood’s faith would be 
more assured if it went on slowly. 

One day when she entered she found sitting by his side one 
of the Kara soldiers whose duty it was to give help to the 
nurses in attendance. He held in his hand the rosary she had 
given to the patient. As soon ‘as he saw her approach he left 
the tent, and she almost immediately heard him engaged on 
work on the outside. 

“That is my brother,’ the sufferer said. It was a simple 
remark, but there was something in the tone which made it 
seem remarkable. The next day Britna brought with her a 
priest, and leaving them together became employed in other 
duties. On several occasions she came in contact with the man 
she had seen sitting by the patient’s side. It was evident that 
for some reason—what it might be she could not divine—he 
took pains to avoid her. 


It was evening. Eklis had accompanied the ex-commander 
to his tent, and was engaged in answering a long string of 
questions regarding many things which still remained puzzles 
to him. At first he had regarded the information given by 
Eklis with the same scepticism with which he had received the 
fragments of knowledge communicated by Zabith, but as time 
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went on, and he employed processes of verification as to such 
matters as came within his own immediate observation, he had 
no doubt that all he had heard as to things past or far away 
was true. 

Klemenké and Bretna were still attending to their duties. 
The Queen had on this occasion accompanied them. It was 
the first time an opportunity had occurred of showing the 
anxiety she felt for the welfare of the sufferers. 

The men with whom we have made acquaintance were alone 
discussing the dangers which might yet lay ahead, and speculat- 
ing on the many advantages which they trusted might be in 
store for the world could peace be restored on the terms they so 
ardently desired, but hardly dared to hope for. 

“JT do not question for a moment that you have in several 
respect retained fragments of the primeval civilization, Muro ; 
but you and your people are in others thorough barbarians,” 
said Hulon. 

Muro smiled. He knew the tone of thought of the King of 
Naverac too well to be surprised at a remark which a stranger 
might have thought discourteous. “In what way do we show 
our savagery ?” he inquired. 

“In your treatment of women, and you have made my 
unhappy brother as hard-hearted as you are yourselves,” replied 
the island King. 

“How men may be mistaken in themselves! We think 
women have very good times among us,” said Muro. 

“It is no use recurring to an old story, but I have not 
changed a jot in my opinion as to Klemenke’s visit to the wild 
men. She seems to have won a kingdom by it, but there is no 
credit due to her husband or to you on that account, and now 
you are permitting her and Lady Britna to kill themselves by 
their attention to our wounded prisoners. I know—Sessos will 
bear me out in this—that ever since the battle his wife has been 
at work for them all day, and nearly all night, and Lady Britna 
works even harder than she does. Klemenké is strong, but 
remember her friend has but just recovered from serious illness, 
brought on by the devilish cruelties of those fiends at Kara, whom 
I trust we may some day have the hanging of. I seriously wish 
that you would compel them to take rest. If they will not obey 
you, send them both back to Avenka,” said Hulon. 

Muro was amused at the evident anxiety of Hulon. 
“Klemenké understands military duty. She will of course do 
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what I tell her, but neither her husband nor I have any fear for 
her. I agree, however, in all you say as to Britna. She is yet 
very far from strong. My mother wrote to me this morning, 
sending a message from the Lady Alé, begging me to take care 
of her. Martyrs are not the best judges of what is due to 
themselves, but it would be painful to interfere with the holy 
creature in her work of mercy,” he said. 

“More painful if she were to die, I should think, or even 
have an attack of brain fever,’ replied the King of Naverac. 

“T will speak to Klemenkeé to-morrow morning,” Muro 
said. 

“You promise me?” inquired Hulon, anxiously. 

“Yes, oh yes,” replied his friend, who now saw that Hulon 
was most seriously anxious. 

“Then, as this is settled, I propose we take them all for a 
sail in Sessos’s yacht. He seems to have forgotten all about her, 
so I claim her as derelict. We will keep near the fleet, but there 
is no possibility of danger. Two of my vessels are on the 
look-out to the north, beyond the range of vision. After the 
lesson the Emperor has had he will not like to risk his fleet 
against mine in a naval battle.” 

Thus it was agreed upon. “I must go now. We will give 
them a long day in which to inhale the sea air. The yacht shall 
be at the landing-stage at nine o’clock. Bring Eklis and your 
prisoner with you, if they like to come; your captive is as slow 
and dull as an eight-day clock. Perhaps the ozone will enliven 
him,” said Hulon, as he departed. 

The ladies raised difficulties. They regarded what was 
proposed: as a neglect of duty, but their objections were sternly 
repressed by Muro. Klemenké could not but feel that her 
cousin was in the right, so far as Britna was concerned ; she was 
still far from strong, and hard work and want of sufficient sleep 
were obviously telling upon her. 

There was hardly a wavelet on the sea. Eklis and the 
ex-General were of the party. As the days passed over his head 
and he could not hear of any news being received from Kara, 
the commander of the defeated army became very anxious. He 
knew far more of the state of the city than any one else except 
perhaps Eklis. That philosopher was either ignorant of what 
had taken place there when news of the defeat arrived, or he 
was too discrete to display his knowledge. He would gossip all 
day long on any other subject, but there were three matters to 
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which he never referred—the Emperor, the Princess Fyne, and 
the condition of the capital which they ruled. 

The General had but a low opinion of the intellectual 
capacity of women. In his mind Fyné was an exception, but 
all other women he felt to be so obviously beneath himself, that 
he could not but doubt that either the Queen or Klemenké 
would by accident say something in conversation which would 
relieve his mind. 

There was one thing filled him with wonder. He had 
learned from Eklis that no such thing as slavery existed in 
Avenka, he knew therefore that Britna was not now a bond- 
woman. He had hitherto looked upon her as a servant of the 
Princess, and the long hours she devoted to superintending the 
hospital-tents confirmed him in this opinion. What was his 
surprise to find not only that she was treated as a friend, but 
that the men addressed her as Lady Britna. It was evident 
that the strange people among whom the chances of war had 
thrown him, though refined and civilized, had an entirely 
different code of conduct to those among whom his life had 
been passed. It was utterly impossible to conceive the Princess 
Fyné, his own wife, or indeed any one of the ladies whom he 
knew, being on terms of easy familiarity with one who had 
been so recently a creature whose very life was at the disposal 
of her master. Eklis watched him with no little amusement, as 
he carefully followed the stream of conversation which flowed 
on around him. Light, pleasant talk it was, but by no means 
instructive on the questions which occupied his thoughts. It 
seemed as if none of those present had any cares whatever. 
Sometimes it occurred to him to ask Eklis about it, but he 
hesitated. We do not shrink from showing our ignorance on 
most subjects, but there are very few indeed who can without 
a pang confess that they are ignorant of the manners of social 
life. He was not among that very select number. 

Avené piticd him. His position was indeed a painful one. 
Though a good soldier and man of affairs, nature had not fitted 
him to shine in society. She tried to draw him out; as nearly 
all his military life had been spent in the north and west, where 
resistance to authority was a chronic evil, she asked him many 
questions. Though dull in conversation, she derived much 
information from him about lands which were interesting to 
her as being so far different from all she had herself ever scen. 
In return she told him many things about Avenka, and the 
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wide territories over which her Imperial rule extended. She 
talked perfectly naturally. On her part there was no desire of 
doing anything beyond putting the captive at his ease, but she 
accomplished far more than this. In many ways she uncon- 
sciously gave the details of pictures of which Eklis had sketched 
but the faintest outline. He could not but feel that to continue 
the war with States so united and powerful, filled too with an 
enthusiasm so ardent, would be little short of madness. He 
determined to put this before the Emperor at the first oppor- 
tunity. When that would be he had no means of knowing. 

Many hours were spent cruising in the yacht. They 
examined the red rocks, where the Duke’s sea-birds dwelt in 
their unnumbered thousands, and every other object of interest 
near at hand. At length they went on board the King’s flag- 
ship for refreshment, preparatory to returning once more to the 
shore. It had been a happy, peaceful day ; they were all sorry 
that it was drawing to an end. The repast was set in the cabin, 
for it was near sunset. They had not been seated for many 
minutes when the report of a gun was heard, a signal of some 
kind. No one noticed it. The King was commander of the 
fleet as an instrument of warfare, but had nothing to do with its 
ordinary manoeuvres. Shortly after an officer entered, saying 
that a vessel flying the Imperial ensign and bearing a flag of 
truce was approaching. 

Not a quarter of an hour elapsed ere the officer was on deck, 
where the King received him. He presented a letter from the 
Princess Fyné, enclosing two others. One open, to the captive 
General, another closed, addressed to Klemenké. The despatch 
to the King said nothing, except that its bearer had instructions 
to communicate intelligence and to reply to such questions as 
might be asked him by the King of Naverac or the commander- 
in-chief of the army of Avenka. 




















Reviews. 


I.—THE REGISTER OF BISHOP GRANDISSON.! 


ALL students who are interested in the ecclesiastical history . 
of Great Britain must congratulate Prebendary Hingeston 
Randolph on having successfully brought to a conclusion the 
task of editing the Episcopal Register of John de Grandisson, 
whose episcopate of forty-two years (from 1327 to 1369), forms 
a noble epoch in the history of the Church of Wessex. It is 
impossible to give any adequate idea of the labour involved in 
such an undertaking, and, as far as we can judge, the work has 
been done with singular thoroughness. Seventeen hundred 
pages of minute type, nearly all of it summarizing or repro- 
ducing much-contracted Latin texts, can hardly be printed 
without some inaccuracies ; but the grasp of his subject, which 
long experience has given to the learned editor, not to speak of 
the help afforded by such a voluntary auxiliary as Mr. F. J. 
Baigent, would alone suffice to win our confidence. Altogether 
these three stout volumes present what we do not hesitate to 
call an unrivalled picture of the internal administration of a 
mediawval English diocese. Bishop Grandisson himself was 
a noble figure of an ecclesiastic and fully worthy of his high 
position. His career is admirably summed up in the most 
interesting Preface which Prebendary Hingeston Randolph has 
prefixed to this volume. If once we began to give samples of 
the valuable materials which the work supplies for all who are 
interested in English Church history, we should not know where 
to stop. We must content ourselves with expressing a hope 
that in a future number of THE MONTH we may be able to 
devote an artfcle more or less directly to this topic. Meanwhile 
attention may be called to the following statement by the editor, 


1 The Register of John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter (A.D. 1327—1369). 
Edited by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston Randolph, Rector of Ringmore. London: 
Bell and Sons, 1899. 
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tucked away with characteristic modesty in a small-type foot- 
note at the end of the Preface, where nobody will see it. 


If Iam spared to complete the two volumes of Bishop Brantingham’s 
fine register, which covers the interval between Bishop Grandisson’s 
register and Bishop Stafford’s (published in 1886), my series will be 
complete for nearly two hundred years. I dare not venture to look 
beyond ; neither, on the other hand, do I venture to assign any 
limitation to a work which ought to be continued by myself or by 
another to the end of the medizval period, when our registers become 
little more than registers of institutions and benefices. My mind is to 
work on till, my eyes becoming dim and my natural force abated, I am 
compelled to leave to others the completion of a work which, our Lord 
blessing my endeavours, I have carried so far towards completion. 
“Nunc mea ; mox hujus ; sed crastina nescio cujus.” 


Every one who has made even superficial acquaintance 
with the services which Prebendary Hingeston Randolph has 
rendered to historical research in this country, will breathe 
a prayer that this most competent and gentle-minded of 
scholars may himself be spared to edit the whole series of 
pre-Reformation registers, which are the glory of the church 
of Exeter. 





2.—ST. PETER IN ROME.! 


We may dispense ourselves from any lengthy notice of 
Father Barnes’s important- book upon the present occasion, 
inasmuch as we hope to devote an article to the subject ina 
future number. The author has undertaken to give in outline 
some account of St. Peter’s episcopate in Rome, and then at 
greater length to trace the history of his remains from the time 
of his martyrdom until the present day. It is, therefore, 
primarily an archeological study which Father Barnes has 
given us in this handsome volume. The author believes, and 
shows excellent reasons for his conclusions, that he is able to 
rectify in several particulars the views commonly held, even by 
the most distinguished Roman archzologists, such as De Rossi, 
Armellini, Duchesne, and Grisar, with regard to the translations 
and final disposal of St. Peter’s body. So far as regards the 
translations, the key of Father Barnes’s new theory is the sug- 
gestion that the entry mentioning the restoration of St. Peter’s 


1 St. Peter in Rome,and his Tomb on the Vatican Hill. By the Rev. A.S. Barnes, 
M.A. London; Sonnenschein, 1900. 
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remains to the tomb on the Vatican Hill, which is inserted in 
the Liber Pontificalis under Pope Cornelius (251—252), really 
belongs to Pope St. Marcellus (306—308). This is not a mere 
arbitrary guess, but it finds curious support in the recurrence 
under Marcellus of the name of the matron Lucina, mentioned 
under Cornelius, and also in the prominence given to a certain 
Marcellus in the apocryphal Acts of St. Peter and Paul. Father 
Barnes is therefore led to pronounce in favour of a double 
translation of St. Peter’s body to the Plutonia ad Catacumbas 
on the Appian Way, the first immediately after the martyrdom, 
whence his remains were transferred, a year or so later, to a 
cella memorig@, constructed near the place of the martyrdom 
on the Vatican Hill, the second in A.D. 258, on which occasion 
St. Peter’s body remained ad Catacumbas until the time of 
Marcellus, who a second time restored it to the Vatican. There 
Constantine built a basilica over it a score of years afterwards, 
and there it still lies deep down under the high altar of the 
present St. Peter’s. With regard to the site and construction of 
this tomb, Father Barnes has also much that is new to say. He 
recommends some cautious and tentative explorations which 
might easily be undertaken without the least damage to existing 
architectural remains. It were much to be wished that Father 
Barnes’s suggestions in this matter could be carried into effect, 
and he has fully justified his right to make such suggestions 
in the extremely interesting, original, and learned book before 
us. 





3.—THE BEATIFIED ENGLISH MARTYRS.! 


Father Spillmann has brought out a second and much 
improved edition of his excellent history of our beatified 
martyrs, the first edition of which appeared thirteen years ago. 
He has now added a much fuller account of the persecution 
as a whole, in which the martyrdoms were isolated incidents. 
He thus has the opportunity of uniting into one dramatic whole 
the great redeeming features in the otherwise melancholy story 
of the fall of the old English Church, a drama which fittingly 
closes with the emergence from the general ruin of a small but 
noble band of survivors, the Catholics of the persecution period. 


1 Die englischen Martyrer unter Heinrich VIII. und Elisabeth (1535—-1583), 
von Joseph Spillmann, S.J., Zweite, theilweise umgearbeitete und erganzte Auflage. 
Freiburg in B. (Herder), 1900. In two Parts, xvii. 262 and 439 pp. 
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The details of the tale, familiar to us, but ever fresh, lose 
nothing in the vigorous way in which Father Spillmann handles 
them. The success he has achieved of late years as a teller 
of stories for old and young has in no way impaired his 
predilection as a historian for well-marshalled details, and full 
and accurate references to the best modern authorities. Thus 
his excellent account of the firm faithfulness, the charm and 
wit of Fisher and More, are now based on Father Bridgett’s 
masterly monographs. The complex story of the Benedictine 
Martyrs—half stunned, as it were, by the fall of their glorious 
abbeys, and yet true to principle even in death—is founded on 
Dom Gasquet’s powerful history of The Suppression of the 
Monasteries. For the latter portions of his book Father 
Pollen’s Acts of E-nglish Martyrs have been carefully used, nor 
have current articles in THE MONTH, the Dadlin Review, and 
other periodicals, been overlooked. 

The result is a great comprehensiveness of view and pictu- 
resqueness of narrative, joined with strength in detail. It is 
of course not impossible to find some shortcomings, but they 
are few and venial. Canon Tierney has shown that the 
story of Paul IV. refusing to recognize Elizabeth! is untrust- 
worthy,? though his exposition is so obscure that perhaps none 
even of our English historians have as yet paid attention to his 
correction. Father Spillmann’s authorities are also wrong? in 
the date of the excommunication of Queen Elizabeth—February 
the 24th, 1569, in the style-of Papal briefs, being 1570 accord- 
ing to modern usage—and the correction is an important one. 
A little word of warning may also be raised against using the 
concessions of writers like Froude. Z7meo Danaos et dona 
ferentes. Inaccuracy of detail, and the importation of colour, 
are faults to which they are perpetually liable. The interesting 
story of the missions of Parpaglia and Martinengo* might have 
been told with much more force from the authorities cited in 
Bekker’s essays, which appeared in No. V. of the Gzesener 
Studien (1890). Excellent indices crown this most painstaking 
and praiseworthy compilation, which, taken all in all, may well 
claim to be the best general history in existence of events 
which are to us of supreme interest and importance. 


1 Pt. ii. p. 81. 

2 Tierney-Dodd, Church History, v. iv. advert, ii. 
® Pt. ii, p; Ol. 

* Pt. ii. p. 85. 
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4.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE.! 


Father Cornely, the editor of the Cursus Scripture Sacre, 
has extracted from his Special Introductions to the Old and 
New Testaments the Synopses of all the Sacred Books, and has 
published them apart, after having first carefully revised them. 
The portion appertaining to the New Testament has already 
been published, but as the edition ran out, it seemed desirable 
that the new edition should comprise the books of both the 
Testaments. Further, as the Psalms, from forming so pro- 
minent a part of the Divine Office, are read more frequently 
than any other part of the Bible, the author has printed the 
synopses of the Psalms separately, in a small duodecimo which 
can easily lie by the side of an Office Book. Being in Latin, 
these two volumes will appeal only to the clergy and to a minority 
of the laity, but for those to whom the language is no difficulty 
they may be of solid value as aids to Bible reading. There are 
times when one desires to grasp thoroughly the meaning of 
some book or passage of the Bible, and then a good commentary 
is indispensable. But there are other times when one reads for 
purposes of devotion or general interest in the subject, and does 
not wish to be distracted by a minute attention to details, and 
then what meets one’s wants is precisely such a synopsis as this, 
which can give just the key to the meaning and sequence of the 
thought, and leave one to work out the rest for oneself. 

Father Cornely is a safe guide to follow, and he must have 
spent an amount of labour on the contents of the present 
unobtrusive little volume of 458 pages, which those only can 
appreciate who have used the volume regularly and searchingly 
for a considerable time. 


5.—MY NEW CURATE* 

My New Curate is not a perfect piece of literature, far from 
it, but it is a singularly healthy, pleasant beok for a Catholic to 
read in this unbelieving age. After all, its very faults add 
somehow to its charms. There are certain masterpieces in 


| Cursus Scripture Sacre. 1. Synopses omnium librorum sacrorum utriusque 
Testamenti. 2. Psalmorum synopses separatim descripte. A, Rudolpho Cornely, 
S.J., concinnatz. Paris: Lethielleux. 


2 My New Curate. A Story gathered from the Stray Leaves of an Old Diary. 
By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P. Boston: Marlier, Callanan, and Co., 1899. 
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fiction admirably proportioned, skilfully constructed, which do 
not contain a tedious half-page, and which produce an almost 
perfect illusion of reality. And yet through it all there is a 
certain sub-consciousness in the reader’s mind that it zs an 
illusion. The very absence of that which irritates and bores 
leaves behind it the conviction that the story somehow corres- 
ponds to nothing that ever fell within human experience. The 
dull people who come on to the stage just to make a back- 
ground for the more interesting figures, and who are hustled off 
again the moment the reader stifles an incipient yawn, are never 
mingled in just that proportion in life as we actually know it. 
To appreciate the pleasant hours of existence we have to live 
through many unpleasant ones. The shadows have to be real 
shadows if we are to get the full effect of the high lights. Now 
Father Dan, the narrator of this tale, is a very genuine personage. 
It must be admitted that at times he is decidedly wearisome. 
In spite of an affectation of modesty, he is inclined to make a 
parade of his acquirements. He forces his jests, and if we laugh, 
we laugh out of mere politeness. But he is flesh and blood for all 
that, or rather precisely because of that. We put up cheerfully 
with his shortcomings, as we put up with the amiable weaknesses 
of our living friends. If we compare these pictures of the 
religious side of Irish peasant life with those of the same aspect 
of Scottish peasant life, with which they naturally invite com- 
parison, we mean such books as those of “Ian Maclaren ” and 
J. M. Barrie, it must be admitted that in point of literary skill 
Father Sheenan is not in it. Nevertheless, there is an impression 
of truth and reality left by the book before us which seems to us 
to be lacking in the more artistic work of the authors we have 
named. Be this as it may, Father Sheehan’s new volume fully 
deserves the success it has obtained, and it is a work of fiction 
which makes us feel the better for having read it—a rare 
qualification in books of that class. With regard to the form 
in which the volume comes to us, we must express our regret at 
the presence of the illustrations. They are, to our thinking, a 
blot upon the text. 
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6.—THE DUCHESS OF YORK’S PAGE.! 

The Duchess of York’s Page is a little historical romance, 
intended, apparently, in the first place, for young readers. The 
Duchess of York, to whom Gay Royal was page, is not, of 
course, the Princess May (who no doubt accepted the 
dedication out of regard for a former holder of the title), 
but the wife of James, Duke of York, who was afterwards 
James II. Gay Royal is represented as a godson of James, and 
the son of an old friend who had suffered for his fidelity to 
the Catholic Faith, and been imprisoned. Whether he was 
put to death or escaped into exile, is a secret not revealed in 
this book, though hopes are held out of its disclosure in another 
to come. Gay, having been under the care of his foster-mother 
till his ninth year, is at last brought under the notice of Father 
de la Colombiére, then chaplain to Mary Beatrice, and through 
him is recommended to the Duchess, who attaches him to her 
household. From this standpoint, Mrs. Maude is able to give 
a picture of English Court life at a time of special interest to 
Catholic readers. An _ historical work is an excellent supple- 
ment to sound history, provided it is based on sound history, 
and a comparison with the pages of Dr. Lingard and Miss 
Strickland, will show that the present little volume can bear 
the test. The character of Marie Beatrice is the one most care- 
fully drawn ; and whilst the underlying facts are those of Miss 
Strickland’s chapters, the Catholic writer shows herself better 
able to interpret their significance. The result is that we see 
the unfortunate Princess just as she was, pure and innocent, 
with a heart whose desire it was to give itself to God in the 
religious life,and without ambition or taste for earthly greatness ; 
and yet, at the same time, with a deep affection for her husband, 
when at length she came to know him, a consistent kindness 
and gentleness of disposition to all about her, and a strong 
sense of duty. James II. is not drawn so adequately by the 
authoress ; and one side of his character—his imperiousness 
and want of tact—is not brought out at all. She has, however, 
Lingard behind her, when she represents him as having not 
approved, but strongly reprobated, the judicial cruelties of 
Judge jefferies; cruelties, by the way, the precedent for which, 
according to Lingard, had been sought in the still greater 

‘ The Duchess of York’s Page. By Mrs. William Maude. Dedicated by 


permission to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York, Princess May. London: 
Washbourne. 
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cruelties by which Elizabeth punished those implicated in the 
Northern Rising. 

So much for the history; the story will certainly please, 
told, as it is, simply and touchingly. A tribute is also due to the 
get-up of the book, with its Rose of York on the cover, and 
with its charming photographs of three fair children daintily 
dressed as pages. 


7.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF JESUS CHRIST.! 


Father Petit, the censor deputed by Cardinal Langénieux to 
examine this very devotional volume, states in his report of it 
that “the reading of a work so full of originality and piety, in 
which the texts of Holy Scripture are marshalled with such 
novelty of treatment, will be particularly useful to religious 
souls who are eager to advance from day to day in the know- 
ledge and love of the most beautiful of the sons of men.” With 
this verdict we wish most cordially to associate ourselves. 
Whether the venerable author has made an important con- 
tribution to the science of Christian archeology we must leave 
for others to determine, but that our devotional literature is the 
gainer by his eloquent little volume no one, we are sure, will 
dispute. Taking for his general theme the Sacred Humanity 
of our Blessed Saviour, as it appeared to the eyes of His fellow- 
men, Father Philpin de Riviere has woven round his subject a 
texture of Scriptural erudition and reverent commentary which 
suggests many helpful thoughts. His conclusion, we need 
hardly say, is that we are fully justified, despite the seeming 
doubts of some of the early Fathers, in regarding the counten- 
ance of our Blessed Lord as supremely majestic and beautiful, 
and also that Christian art has preserved to us, on the whole, a 
faithful tradition of our Lord’s features, handed on to us through 
the intermediary of the dyecporro(nra of Abgar and Veronica. 
Upon English readers Father Philpin’s use of the word 
“physiologie” may possibly jar. We are not sure whether to 
French ears it is quite so suggestive of schools of medicine as 
it is toours. The author explains in a special avertissement that 
he understands the word in the widest sense allowed it by the 
definitions of Littré, 2.2, as “the science of nature,” in this case 
that of the Human Nature of the God-Man. 


' La Physiologie de Christ. Par le R. P. Philpin de Riviére, of the London 
Oratory. Paris: H. Oudin, 1899. 
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8.—THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS.! 


Jt cannot be doubted that the Franciscan Order is the 
special custodian of certain neglected Gospel principles much 
needed for the healing of the nations—a fact which the instinct 
of the reigning Pope has discerned and emphasized. Father 
Peter Baptist truly sees in the Third Order a means of recalling 
the faithful to the spirit of penance, faith, prayer, fortitude, 
charity, and the like; yet we take it that the dominant note 
of Franciscanism governing these and binding them into an 
harmonious whole, is Poverty in the most plenary sense—the 
antithesis of that commercial spirit which is polluting all the 
streams of man’s higher life, ethical, religious, zsthetic, even 
as our north-country trout-rivers are poisoned with the green 
refuse of factories. If we are ever to get back to simpler 
conditions, to plain living and high thinking, it must be through 
the practical recognition of that first and fundamental beatitude 
which the Franciscans have embodied in their system, and have 
emphasized by separating it from the rest as an object of special 
devotion. 

To adopt and apply this saving truth to our own days isa 
profound problem; but if they did nothing else (and they do 
much more), the very existence and profession of the Tertiaries 
is a standing reassertion of the Gospel of Poverty. For those 
who know, and still more for those who do not know, what the 
Tertiaries are, this book will be an effectual guide. 


9.—LEAVES FROM ST. AUGUSTINE.” 


It is somewhat disheartening to think that this book has 
been so long in coming to a second edition, as the fact seems to 
indicate a lack of appreciation on the part of devout Catholics 
for the “great masters” in the spiritual and religious life—a 
preference for the rills and turbid streamlets rather than for the 
clear, deep, fountain-heads, whence they draw whatever refresh- 
ment they can impart. The somewhat terse and epigrammatic 
Latin of St. Augustine has closed most of his pages to even 
the educated laity, but the admirable work of Miss Allies— 


’ 








| The Spirit of the Third Order of St. Francis. By the Very Rev. Father Peter 
Baptist, O.F.M. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2 Leaves from St. Augustine. By Mary H. Allies. Second Edition. London: 
R. and T, Washbourne. 
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admirable as a translation, and still more as a /flortlegtum— 
—renders them somewhat inexcusable, and points to a deterio- 
ration in mind and taste not altogether inexplicable in these 
days of quick reading and mental indolence. No classic 
however needs weeding and selection more than St. Augustine, 
since the jewels of his thought are embedded in much that is 
archaic, obsolete, and wearisome to modern minds ; and perhaps 
it is not too much to say, that any one who has mastered these 
five hundred pages will have got at the essential spirit, the 
precise originality, of the great Doctor of the West. 

We earnestly hope that Miss Allies may have done something 
to whet the public appetite for the meat of strong men, as 
contrasted with milk or milk-and-water so largely in demand at 
present for more delicate stomachs. 


I10.—ORESTES A. BROWNSON’S MIDDLE LIFE.} 


This is a continuation of the volume dealing with Brownson’s 
earlier life up to 1845. It contains a full account of his con- 
troversies with Protestants and Catholics and Agnostics; and 
of all the incessant activity of that most active life. He always 
strikes us as a giant exulting in his exuberant strength, as one 
to whom it was a healthy pleasure to give and to receive hard 
knocks ; whose interests were so manifold that he never lacked 
a battlefield wherein to gratify his love of a fencing-match. 
The volume is necessarily full of vitality and movement; and 
also of many valuable hints as to how we should deal with 
controversies of the day, whose aspect is practically unchanged 
since Brownson’s time. 


II.—THE KING OF CLADDAGH.? 


This story is written from the standpoint of an ardent lover 
of Ireland and no less ardent hater of Cromwell ; and indeed 
the latter passion is hardly separable from the former, since not 
even the staunchest admirer of the doughty Lord Protector can 
acquit him of savage brutality in his dealings with that most 
distressful country. Also there is much truth in the seemingly 

1 Orestes A. Brownson’s Middle Life. By Henry F. Brownson. Published by 
the same. Detroit, 1899. 


2 The King of Claddagh. By Thomas Fitzpatrick, LL.D. London: Sands 
and Co. 
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paradoxical notion of the “aristocracy in hovels” presided over 
by the King of Claddagh ; for there are natural refinements of 
a very subtle and high order to be found among an imaginative 
and spiritual-minded people, lacking in all the material resources 
and unversed in the conventional usages of a civilization from 
which they have been cut off by circumstances, and whose 
blessings, if many, are by no means unmitigated. 

We have no immediate experience of the speech of 
Cromwell’s Puritans; but if we are to take Scott as a standard, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has failed to hit off their diction; though it 
might be plausibly urged that, their Scriptural phraseology 
being an affectation, these sudden lapses from “thou” to “ you,” 
from grandiloquence to banality, within the same sentence, are 
truer to nature. This, however, is a trifle; and we feel that if 
the author is not quite at home with Cromwell and his crew, he 
atones for it by his intimacy with the Galway aristocracy. 


I2.—CANTIONES SACR.! 


Dom Ould is doing an excellent work in editing this series 
of motets for use in our churches. These Cantiones Sacre 
comprise compositions by both old and new masters, and the 
selection of pieces so far made by the editor is worthy of all 
praise. In the pieces a happy mean has been struck between 
the florid and the ultra-severe styles of Church composition. 
Their style approximates to that of the anthems which are to 
be heard in our old cathedral churches, a style which is a 
tradition handed down by our Catholic forefathers from the 
ages of faith, The scope of the series is wide, for it comprises 
not only Offertory pieces, but also pieces for Vespers and 
Benediction, and other liturgical services of the Church, and a 
set of Responses for Mass and Office. We can highly commend 
the collection to the notice of our choirmasters. It comprises 
nothing that is unworthy of performance at Catholic services. 
Every piece in the series is scholarly and well done. The 
names of composers, such as Mozart and Schubert among the 
older masters; and Silas, Tozer, Gladstone, Sewell, among the 
moderns, are a sufficient guarantee of its worth.- Mozart is 
represented by a beautiful “Adoramus Te Christe,” which 


1 Cantiones Sacre. Musical Settings of the Roman Liturgy. Edited by Dom 
Samuel Gregory Ould, O.S.B. London: Novello and Co, 
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might have been written by Palestrina, while among the 
interesting items of the collection is a motet, “ Hodie Sanctus 
Benedictus,” written in five parts, by Peter Philips, about the 
year 1612. When we say that the engraving is done by 
Novello and Co., and that the size of the pieces is that of the 
firm’s well-known octavo edition of Church music, we have said 
enough to show that the style of production is all that could be 
wished for. Dom Ould has our heartiest good wishes for the 
success of his scheme. 


13.—ARUNDEL HYMNS! 

The Editors state in their Preface that this and the former 
part are experimental portions of a work hereafter to be issued 
in a single volume, and that in the complete work the hymns 
will be grouped under subjects or seasons. Meanwhile they 
“hope to ascertain if the hymns commend themselves to those 
for whom they are intended.” That they will achieve immediate 
popularity with the Catholic masses can hardly be expected. 
The musical settings to the hymns at present in vogue in our 
churches are for the most part greatly inferior to those in this 
volume, but they have obtained a hold upon the affection of the 
congregations. Their sentimentality, their “sweetness,” their 
catching rythms, appeal to the multitude ; they are regarded as 
appropriate at popular services. To the musician, the lover of 
art, the man of cultivated taste, they are displeasing, and in 
some cases even offensive; -and yet one hesitates to speak 
harshly of them. They are often the work of earnest, pious 
amateurs, and they would seem to stir genuine religious emotion 
in simple hearts. Nevertheless our sympathy is with the 
Editors of the Arundel Hymns, who hope to introduce dignified, 
well-written hymns into our services. Most of the tunes in the 
collection are old, and their arrangement and adaptation is the 
work of musicians. We recommend them to the clergy, who, 
we trust, will not be discouraged if at first they hear com- 
plaints that the “new” hymns are drier and colder than the 
“old.” After all, the public likes what it is accustomed to, and 
hitherto, in the matter of hymns in our churches, it has too 
often been given sentimentality and violent rhythmic effects. 
Possibly it can be taught to appreciate solid worth and artistic 
restraint ; in any case these are more suitable to divine service. 


1 Arundel Hymns. Chosen and Edited by Henry, Duke of Norfolk, and Charles 
P. Gatty. Part II. 
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14.—CRASHAW’S ENGLISH POEMS.! 


“Our great and neglected” poet is the estimate of the 
editor and publisher to whom we owe this very beautiful edition 
of Crashaw's Poems, of which only five hundred copies have 
been printed. Why “neglected”? would be a very interesting 
problem ; for the fact is undeniable. That he should not be 
popular is no mystery ; but that merit, now indisputable, should 
have lain hid so long, can only be explained by the fact that 
merit needs the co-operation of happy chance for its recognition. 

The Editor’s chief service is in furnishing a guide to the 
study of Crashaw, comprising a list of biographies of the poet ; 
of translations and selections of his works; of critical notices, 
&c., all of inestimable value to those few who may share his 
enthusiasm for this seventeenth century singer. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


IN the Synod of Jerusalem (Thomas Baker), Mr. J. N. W. B. 
Robertson gives a translation of the Acts and Decrees of the 
Synod, sometimes called the Synod of Jerusalem, sometimes 
that of Bethlehem. It was a Synod of the Orthodox Schismatic 
Church, held in 1672, and is interesting as one of those 
Confessions of Faith which are held by that Church to be tests 
of orthodoxy. The Synod met to consider and condemn a 
work entitled 7he Eastern Confession of Faith, full of Calvinistic, 
error, of which Cyril Lucar, a Patriarch of Constantinople, 
then recently dead, was the reputed author. Cyril Lucar had 
travelled in Europe and mixed much with Protestant divines 
but whether he was the author of this Confession is not certain. 
The Synod of Jerusalem, while condemning the Confession itself, 
argued that Cyril could not have been its author, as its doctrine 
was inconsistent with what he had otherwise written. 
Mr. Robertson has been faithful in his translation, which 
Dr. Mason Neale was not in all respects. 


1 Crashaw’s English Poems. Published and Edited by J. R. Tutin. Two vols. 
in one. 
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A Daughter of France (Burns and Oates), is a short life of 
Blessed Jane Valois, Foundress of the Order of the Annuncia- 
tion. The unnamed author has done a strange thing, abridging 
from a French life, and abridging with such disregard for the 
sense that in many places the latter is rendered unintelligible. 
This is the greater pity as Blessed Jane was well worthy of 
a short memoir. She was the daughter of Louis XI., and when 
quite a child was forced into marriage with Louis XII., then 
a minor and Duke of Orleans. They never lived together, and as 
an enforced marriage is invalidated by the diriment impediment 
of Vis et Metus (Fear and Violence), Alexander VI. was justified 
in pronouncing the nullity of this marriage when it was brought 
before him by Louis XII. Though Jane had no desire for 
marriage, and welcomed a liberty which allowed her to take the 
veil, she was a most devoted wife of this thoroughly selfish man, 
who for so many years was her reputed husband. 

Le Protestantisme Contemporain (Société Belge du Libraire), 
is from the pen of Dom Urban Baltus, of Maredsous, and is the 
text of a lecture delivered by him to the Z’ Emulation Cercle on 
Feb. 9th, 1899. It is well worthy of a longer notice had we the 
space for it, for Dom Baltus writes with a scholar’s command of 
his subject, and a distinction of style which selects and marshals 
the facts, and sets forth the arguments in a thoroughly effective 
manner. 

The Tragedy of Calvary and The Mirror of Life (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) are translations of two spiritual books 
by the Abbé Bolo. It is possible to translate the words of 
one language by those of another, and this part has been well 
done. But it is more difficult, indeed an impossible task, to 
translate a foreign author’s mode of conceiving and presenting 
his subject. The English reader’s feeling will be that the Abbé 
Bolo’s style is too wordy and diffuse, and that one has to wade 
through much space to reach an idea. In 7he Mirror of Life 
he comes on the question of the relative proportions of the 
elect and the lost. He takes the most lenient view, perhaps 
too lenient a view, but his mode of arguing is indefinite and 
does not persuade. Moreover, his exegesis is untrustworthy. 
It is impossible with the context of St. Matt. xxii. 14, to 
interpret the “called” as the saved, and “the chosen” as the 
élite among the saved. On the cther hand, whatever conclusions 
we may arrive at on other grounds, the contrast between “the 
many” and “the few” in our Lord’s words, cannot well mean 
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more than that of those “called” not all are “elect.” In the 
parable of St. Matt. xxii, the castaway from his “calling” 
was but one, while those admitted to the King’s Supper were 
many. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends No. 3 of the New Series 
of Father Cuthbert’s Curiosity Case; another month’s-worth of 
Father R. F. Clarke’s Meditations, this time on Pvrayer; a 
reprint of two Essays on Bible-reading, by Father Alphonsus, 
O.S.F.C., the other by Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe—which were read 
at the Stockport Conference last autumn. Both well deserved 
to be reprinted, and to one a special value attaches, as being, 
we believe, the last product of an active pen which was always 
at the service of the Church. The general purpose of both 
tracts is to explain the Church’s attitude to the sacred writings, 
and to encourage Catholics to read them. Mr. Costelloe has 
one passage which is well worth quoting, so exactly does it hit 
off the character of the Bible reading of which the Church 
disapproves, whilst a certain section of Protestants seem to 
place absolute reliance on it: “ The new sectaries . . . invented 
what I may call the worship of texts. We may hear the same 
thing now in certain well-meaning Evangelical circles. . . . The 
idea seems to be that, since the Bible is the Word of God, any 
one word or sentence in it, torn from its context and interpreted 
according to the individual’s personal fancy, ought to be received 
as conclusive proof of the most startling doctrines.” 


Il—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (February 3 and 17.) 

The Assumptionist Fathers. Presentiments and Telepathy. 
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